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News of the Week 


a. news from China is more confused and scantier 


The Times correspondent says that 





than usual. 
Sun Chuan-fang was not pursued during his retreat 
from Chekiang and that he has re-assembled some 40,000 
men in the Sungkiang district. Trenches have been 
dug and machine-gun nests have been planted. This 
district is a labyrinth of creeks which are overflowing 
from the recent heavy rains. It is unlikely, however, 
that Sun Chuan-fang will continue in command. Large 
reinforcements of Shantung troops are arriving by the 
Nanking-Shanghai their 


Tsung-chang, will probably supersede Sun. 


railway and leader, Chang 
In a conver- 
sation with the special correspondent of the Times Chang 
Tsung-chang said that he hoped to put 120,000 men in 
the field, 


already reached the Sungkiang front. 


though not more than a few thousands had 
He described the 
Cantonese as Bolshevists who aimed at handing over the 
Whole country to the mob and destroving the social 
system, Ile and his colleagues, he said, were opposed 
to the destruction of Chinese capital and property as 
w He added that in Honan 


cll as of the foreign treaties. 


; 


ui troops disloval to Wu Pei-fu would be disarmed, after 


which Chang Tso-lin (the Manchurian war lard and ruler 
of Peking) would be free to begin his main campaign 
against the Cantonese. 

* r 3 * 

The Northern commanders are all speaking fair to 
foreigners, but it need not be thought that the defeat of 
the Cantonese would be an advantage cither for China or 
for foreigners. Chang Tso-lin was a brigand in his youth 
and, in spite of his dazzling career in Manchuria and his 
present control of the Northern seat of Government, the 
brigandish side of his carcer is never far below the surface. 
Chang Tsung-chang, who as Governor of Shantung is, 
of course, the subordinate and dependant of Chang 
Tso-lin, is also an ex-brigand. In 1925 Chang Tsung- 
chang was occupying Shanghai in the interests of his 
master, but he was expelled by Sun Chuan-fang, who is a 

soldicr. The 


chang are known as fereciou 


professional troops of Chang Tsung: 
marauders and Shanghai 
Was very glad to see the last of them. 
ae a Ba * 

The consultations betweon these former rivals are 
significant and very characteristic of Chinese warfare. 


Consultations about the disposition of troops are, how- 


ever, only a slighter aspect of a much wider movement 
which is reported by the Shinehai correspondent of the 
Times. le Says that a trial of streneth is vomng on 


between the moderates and th trcemists ot the Kuomin- 


tang, and that the moderates would like to come to terms 
with Chang Tso-lin. If this policy caine to anything 
there would be a compromise between North and South 


and the 
part of China which lics South of th 


Cantonese would eontent themselves with that 
Yangtze. In 
tentatively proposing such a compromise Chang 'Tso-lin 
has laid down the condition that Russian influence must 


be climinated in the South. Thus the trial of strength is 


between the moderates who want to acce pt Chang Tso- 
lin’s terms and the pro-Russian extremists who do not, 
I 
* 
The Times corre spondent savs that the moderates 


view with ever-increasing disfavour the domination of 


Borodin, who is now practically a dictator at Hankow. 
The Cantonese General, Chiang Kai-shek, is said to have 
quarrelled with Galilents, th 
Gallents (to whom are attributed many of the 


Russian General, and 
recent 
Cantonese successes) is playing the part of Achilles and 


Hankow. These 


taken a more precise shape than the facts warrant, but 


shamming ill at rumours may have 


nothing would be less surprising than a split between the 
After all, the Chinese have 
They are 


Cantonese and the Russians. 
no fundamental sympathy with Communism. 
intense individualists, and as Confucians they reverence 
authority and tradition. 

* * * * 

A Press Association telegram gives the first details of 
what happened at Hangehow just before its occupation 
by the Cantonese. Th 
ready to abandon the city demanded money from the 


northern soldiers when making 
Chamber of Commerce. This was refused, and the 
northern soldiers — Sui Chuan-fane’s men—then set to 


‘ 
ig 


work to loot about a square mile of th city contaimir 
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the best shops. Tn order to stop the looting the Chamber 
handed over 10,000 dollars. When the Cantonese were 
on the point of entering Hangchow armed civilians turned 
on the northern soldiers and also upon anti-Cantones¢ 
civilians and massacred all they could find. It is added 
that the Cantonese did not do much looting except in the 
houses of foreigners. 
* 5 * 

Some of the British, French and Ltalian troops who are 
defending the International settlement at Shanghai have 
been the Austen 
Chamberlain explained in the Heuse of Commons on 
Wednesday. The Americans, however, are keeping behind 
these advanced lines. American residents in the Settle- 
ment disapprove of this withholding of full co-operation. 
The theory of the State Department at Washington is that 
the United States ought to act independently. Sir Austen 
stated this fact, but did not conment on it. The placing 
of troops outside the Settlement has been taken up by 
the risk of 


collision with Chinese treops is being rashly accepted. 


stationed outside settlement, as Sir 


critics of the Government as proof that 


This is typical of much of the unhelpful criticism: which 


the Government. Obviously 


the only way to defend the Settlement is to dispose the 


has been directed against 
troops in such a way as to make defence possibic. 
x x x 
A householder who wanted to protect his windows from 
the bullets of machine guns would not find that it was of 


much use to keep all the defenders inside the house. His 
only effective line of defence would be in the garden. 
We cither defend the Settlement or we do not. if the 
defence is to be real, it must clearly be carried out 


under the advice of those on the spot. It is perfectly well 
known that those on the spot, so far from courting 
unnecessary with Chinese 


most strictly ordered to exercise every restraint and avoid 


contact soldiers, have heen 


every kind of provocation. One of the greatest dangers 
however, would come from demoralized Chinese soldiers 
flooding into the Settlement and the object is to prevent 
them from doing this. 

* * * * 

The reply of the Government to Mr. Coolidge’s proposal 
for a further limitation of naval armaments is admirable 
in manner, proportion and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain read the reply in the House of Commons 
It speaks of the “* cordial sympathy ” with 
the from 
Washington. It then goes on to mention the special 
difficulties of the the 
British Empire, but definitely promises to discuss the 
matter with the United States in a conference at Geneva. 
Although the Government will do * their best to secure 


emphasis. 


on Monday. 


which the Government received invitation 


defending communications of 


of such a conference, they most properly 
careful adjustment 


the success ” 
remark that the work will require 
with the proceedings of the League's Preparatory Commis- 


sion on Disarmament. 
a - x a: 

ln other words the Government poimt out that they are 

to the 

(which aims at a reduction of all armaments by all 


committed consideration of League’s scheme 
members of the League), and that they could not even 
in form commit an act of disloyalty. In our judgment, 
however, the American proposal will grow in importance 
Sir Austen Chamberlain said that the 
Government's reply to Mr. Coolidge had been sanctioned 


by all the Governments of the Empire except the Trish 
: | 


as time passes. 


Free State, from which no answer had been reecived. 
The British reply has given profound satisfaction to 
the American State Department. The difficulties are 


not underrated at Washington, but there is an unwavering 
hope that sooner or later Great Britain, the United States 


: 
oo — 
and Japan will agree to further naval limitation. V; 
Coolidge is careful to insist on the word “ limitation 
it does not necessarily mean reduction. A. reasoyaly, 
objection to the whole project is that any one of the 4 = 
limiting nations might be placed in a position of extrem, 


danger by sudden naval expansion on the part of 


outside Power. That danger, however, could be ea 


a 
provided against by making the agreement as to linitat) 
subject to immediate revision if the cxisting seale of y» 
strengths were seriously upset. 

* * : 


British Note is “uD asta 


The 


and elaborate piece of argumentation. It 


Soviet reply to the 
throws oy 
a smoke seveen, and behind this comes to an end withoy 
ever touching the real issue. It says that certain speeey 
and articles of which the British Government 
were the unofficial 
all the guarantees given by the Sovict to Great Brit 


compl 


utterances oi persons, and _ that 
no promise was ever made that freedom of speech with 
Russia From 
reply and points out t 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill have abused Ryss 
as heartily as Russians are said to have abused Gy 
Britain. 


should be restricted. ironic defence 4] 


proceeds to counter-attack, 


Me * * 


Tt must be admitted that Soviet writers emer 
wordy skirmishes of this sort with few wounds and 
good deal of superficial credit. The moral is that ¢) 
British Government would be well advised to make thy 
extremely well justified protests in some 
The real issue which M. Litvinoff did not touch was t 
British that the Sovict 
itself instigated and directed the attacks on Britis 


other for 


accusation Government hai 
interests in China, and had also grossly intervened j 
British domestic affairs. M. Litvinoff could not da 
these things, nor could he pretend that British foreig 
policy has ever included anything comparable with tly 
persistent’ and malicious mischic!-making against oi! 
nations which is part of the day-to-day policy of ¢! 
Sovict. 
% * * oe 

Perhaps the most ugly fact about this Russian policy 
of wreckage is that it is pursued in the spirit of 
Russian autocracy at its worst moments. The difficult 
of dealing with Russia in the old days was that Russi 
agents abroad were disavowed or acknowledged ac 


the old 


ording 
as the results of their transactions were inconvenient | 


4] 


convenient. The Sovict lays on private perso 


blame for sentiments which it is known to have inspir 
There are no private persons in Russia who can ¢ 
their speeches exported. But this is a small matter hesid 
the Soviet’s habit of using so many aliases that 
never knows what or who it is. ‘The Soviet is the ( 
intern one day and the Politbureau the next. Whalt 
difference is exactly between any one member o 
trinity and the other two, nobody has ever bee 

to discover. 


BH 


Comunittee of Privy Council 


The Judicial the 
Tuesday announced its considered opinion on the disp 
between Canada and Newfoundland as to the possessi 
of the doubtful Labrador Peninsula. The dispute t 
1763. Canada hel 


a fringe of territory 


ou the use of the werd * coast” in 
ihiat 


mile 


* coast ” applied only lo 
The 
inate rpreted 


Judicial Committee.’ however 


ihe 


deep. 
reasonably Proclamation of 1768 


which the word cecurred in the light of the Con 


vranted to the Governor of Newfoundland. and s! 


that the instruction to him to establish the apparati 


olf Government the “ coast 


of the 


on impled the possess! 


interior, 














over the various items. 
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Thus Newfou dland has won her case. Until a few 
ago neither Canada nor Newfoundland troubled 
the ownership. Labrador become 
through the development of 
satisfactory 


years 


if about has 


hers¢ 
unexpectedly . 
wood-pulp and water power. It is 
that such a highly important case should have been 
referred by common consent to the Judicial Committee. 
We trust that the danger is now past that the Dominions 


important 


most 


to recognize what a wonderful and romantic 
link of Empire the Judicial Committee has been and 
car be. In the Newfoundland case ii was, of course, 
acting purely as an interpreter of the law, not as a 
temptation to smooth 


will cease 


mediator. It was far above the 


matters over by “splitting the difference.” Its very 
detachment is its title to respect and confidence. 
* % * » 


vear in succession the Indian Budget 
shows a realized Sir Basil Blackett is to be 
heartily congratulated upon his performance. The Esti- 
mates introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly on 
Few changes 


For the fourth a 
surplus. 


Monday pr mise a fifth year of surplus. 
are prope sed in taxation. The most important one is 
the abolition of the export duty on tea, but great satis 
has been caused by the reduction of the import 
duties on We sincerely hope that 
Sir Basil will succeed in his determination to get rid 

It is to this 
cause that he once more dedicates his anticipated surplus. 

Se x + * 


/ } 


MWCuvil 


} 


notor cars and tyres. 


of the provincial contributions altogether. 


We deeply regret to record two colliery disasters, one 
at Cwm, in Monmouthshire, and the other in Nottingham- 


shire, both of which by a strange coincidence occurred in 


the early hours of Tuesday morning. No fewer than 57 


occasion Was made memorable by calm and unstinting self- 


ves were lost through the Cwm explosion. As usual, the 


sacrifice. Miners, managers, and other members of the 
staff vied with one another in risking their lives in the 
york of rescue. When one contemplates this spectacle 
of human nobility one looks back at the long and bitter 
oppositions of the coal di pute almost with incredulity. 


At the Bilsthorpe Colliery, near Mansfield, 14 lives were 
Inet through thy 


collapse of water pipes in a new shaft. 


These fell on some staging and dashed the men there 
to the bottom of the shaft. There was an unhappy 
incident at Cwm on Wednesday when Mr. Baldwin 
nd Mrs. Baldwin visited the mine to express their 
pathy. Some irresponsible persons insulted and 
i | in. On behali of the miners as a whole 
afterwards expressed fully and feclingly as 

ew it would be. 

ve x x * 

The Estimates for the Civil Service have risen by 
“4,700,000, At first sight it looks as though they had 
ut it is always necessary at this time of year 
to! i ders that the oflicial papers do not compare 
Ke with like; £805,374,678 is compared with 
£311.461,909, but the latter figure includes all the 
Supplementary Estimates which were subsequently voted, 
It is said that the Army Estimate and the Air Force 
Estin will be down by half a million each, but even 
so the Estimates will be very disappointing. We may 


yet have to come to a system of rationing, which is the 
adopted by every prudent private person. He 
falculates how much he has to spend and distributes it 
He does not say that this or 
and therefore must be paid 
he knows very well that, not having the 


Is ~ necessary = 
ar IS 
innot pay. 

cot ce % x 


ridge by-election on Thursday, 
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ruary 24th, resulted in a gain for Labour. The figures 
were as follow 

Wilfred Wellock (lab.) we 16,561 

H. Cairn Hoghin (Unionist 13.462 

A. J. Glyn Edward {..) a - 9,535 

Labour mal rit) — ee ec 3,099 

In 1924 the figures wer 

D. P. Pielou (Unior t) ee ee 


16,028 
ee oe 14,113 
ee oe 10,418 


W. Wellock (Lab.) 
CG. le M, Mande: ({ 


Unionist majority .. ae aie 1,910 
After the declaration, Mr. Wellock said that he had 
won primarily as the result of four years’ steady spade 
work, The main issues before the electors, he declared, 
had been the low wages policy of the present Govern- 
ment and the situation in China. Our respect for the 
people of Stourbridge leads us to suppose that the four 
years’ steady spade work had much more influence on 
them than the grotesque misstatements about the wages 
policy of the Government and the situation in China. 
It will be noted that Labour gets in with a minority vote. 
Sir Herbert Samucl has returned to British polities 
after al absence of seven years. Ile has be come chairman 
of the Liberal Organization Committee and he has the 
almost unique advantage of being accepted by both wings 
of the Party. It is hardly likely that he will be able to 
reconcile them, but at all « 
to him he will be able 
abilities, which are vers 


a dinner of the Kighty Club, he 


vents as they are both reconciled 
frecly to exercise his organizing 
On Monday, speaking at 
said that it was the firm 


ore at. 
intention of his Committee to put forward at least 500 
Liberal the Klection. He 
suggested that five subjects should be placed at the head 
of the Liberal industrial 
land, cost of living and electoral reform. 


candidates at next General 
relations, 
Wi 


he said nothing about Temperance Reform, which used 


programm coal, 


notice that 
regularly to appear in Liberal programmes. Perhaps 
it would have been an embarrassing subject for him to 


tackle, as we believe he is opposed to Local Option the 
basis of the Bishop of Liverpool's Bill, which is generally 
popular with Liberals. 
x ste * %: 
It is very good news that Lord Tennyson has gencrously 
given to the nation 155 acres of High Down, near 
Farringford, Isle of Wight, in memory of his father. 


walk cve ry 


It was on this down that the poet used t 
day for many years. The Poetry society 1s 
appealing for the preservation of Aldworth, the poct’s 


1 ry 
1 1S lor Sale. fhe next ore 


how 


} 


home in Surrey, whicl neration 


is sure to blame us keenly if all the places associated 
with Tennyson are not saved. The t mporary fall of 
his reputation is already beine followed by swilt and 


just rebound. We may refer here also to the delightful 
scheme of the Zoological S to establish a zoological 
park where animals can | virtually in their natural 
state. For this pu pos L00 res ha been b ht 
on the \shridg estate. 

It iS a pleasure to conerat ilate the Nineteenth Centu y 
on its jubilee of fifty vears. The first number of Sir James 
Knowles’s famous venture contatned a poem by Tennyson 
and articles by Gladst and Matthew Arnold. That 
was setting a hot pace, bit s we all know the Nineteenth 
Century has never lagged, |} Is never grown Weary. 

a” a 2 : 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101%; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 
101 Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 874 
on Wednesday week 86,3; @ year ago 47, Conversion 
Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 75,4 x.d.; on Wed- 
nesday week 76}; a year ago 74;x.d. 
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The Eight 


[' is a familiar situation for Governments, as for 
- private persons, to get the discredit of meaning ill 
when they mean very well. The Government are in 
such a situation now in regard to the Eight Hours 
Convention. Probably very few people who have taken 
the trouble to inform themselves doubt the sincerity 
of the Government. But the Government will never- 
theless do a disservice not only to industrial conditions 
here and abroad, but also to themselves, if they continue 
to postpone asserting a useful general principle until 
there is complete agreement with other nations about 
a variety of details, 

Those who think that what is not perfectly plain 
to-day will become clear as the noon day to-morrow 
are in danger of discovering, as St. Chrysostom did, 
that to-morrow never comes to completion. What. is 
more needed than anything else at the moment is 
imagination. Imagination, it is said, rules the world ; 
and it is certain that without it a Government will not 
be able satisfactorily to rule even a nation. When the 
Government came into power nothing, we believe, gave 
more satisfaction than the that 
Mr. Baldwin stood for a policy which would be at once 
generous and moderate and would practically satisfy 
all who were not hunting after a social revolution. At 
the head of the programme was the determination to 
improve industrial conditions. For our part, we are 
very far from thinking that the resolution of Mr. Baldwin 
in this matter has in any way relaxed, but there is a 
real risk that it may seem to have done so if there is 
a much longer delay in ratifying the Kight Hours 
Convention. When expectation has been on tip-toe for 
a long time, Government have 
gradually become aware of the many 
difficulties which they did not foresee at first should 
remember that it is quite as important to produce the 


gencral assurance 


members of a who 


existence of 


psychological effects of carly action as to go on applying 
their noses to the grindstone of details. The promised 
Trade Union legislation, though it is designed chiefly 
to clarify the law, has let loose a swarm of rumours, 
mostly inspired by partisanship, about “ attacking 
Labour” and “ lowering the standards of the people.” 
It is very important, then, that the Government, who 


are wholly innocent of any such intentions, should not 


give a handle cither to malice or to genuine mis- 
understanding. 
Let us glance at the history of the Eight Hours 


More than seven vears have passed without 
It is true that a great 
many the 
countrics concerned have had to be investigated, but a 


Convention. 
the Convention being ratified. 
intricate differences of custom in various 
year ago it seemed that nothing remained but that the 
industrial countries should meet and agree upon their 
interpretation of the Accordingly, in March, 
1926, the British Government summoned a Conference 
of Labour Ministers to meet in London. Myr. Baldwin 
weeks before the Conference met that 
if agreement the Convention would be 
ratified by Great Britain. “ But,” he added, “ we 
not going to ratify until we are convinced that we all 
The upshot of the Convention 


facts. 


had said a few 


was reached 


are 


mean the same thing.” 
was the announcement that the participating countries 
did mean the same thing. 

We took it for granted that ratification would then 
matter of facet, Belgium 


follow. As a is the only 


country which has ratified. 
Britain and Germany 


France is ready to ratify 


if Great will do so; Germanv 


8 we, 


Hours Convention 


will ratify if all the other nations do so. The ease of 
Italy is not quite clear, though she seems to be friendly 
to the Convention. At all events, the Italian repre. 
sentative informed the International Office 
recently that the nine-hour day decree in Italy woul 
not stand in the way of the pledges given in Washingtoy 
in 1919 and in London in 1926. 

What, then, is causing delay in this country? Sip 
Arthur Stecl-Maitland the 
Commons on Monday that in his opinion more har 
than good would be done if Great Britain ratified the 
Convention without being sure that there was precise 


Labour 


explained in House of 


agreement as to the interpretation of various practices 
and various phrases. This was as much as to say that 
the announcement of March that the 
Conference had cleared up all these doubtful points 
IIe took us back, in fine, to the stage 


last London 
was illusory. 
before the Conference met. It is not necessary for ou 
argument to deny that there was substanee in what 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland said. There always is, and 
must be, substance in the objection that a_ host of 
ambiguities are revealed by any attempt to compar 
and correlate very different things. “* Hours of work’ 
in one country may mean the actual number of hours 
worked ; in another country it may include the tin 
taken in going to work, and also meal-times. There is 
as much difference between nominal and real hours of 
work as there is between nominal and real wages. The 
phrase “overtime ” conceals snags in all directions, 
There is, in some countries (as the Times reminds us) a 
custom of allowing a worker to pay for his holidays 
by working extra Yet th 
working off of arrears in this way is not regarded as 


time when he returns. 
overtime and is paid at the ordinary rate. 
One accumulate oddities and exceptions ol 
this kind almost indetinitely. If the Government intend 
to give Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland time to 
that nobody in any country disputes any of his definitions, 
It is said 


abide by he 


might 
make sw 


ratification will come when we are all dead. 
that if Great Britain ratified she 
pledge in a literal sense, and that other countries, giving 
the would 
statutory advantage over us in the stern conipetiti 


would 


themselves benefit of ambiguities, have a 


for trade. That argument can be greatly ov 
emphasized. The Treaty of Versailles provides fo! 
dealing with defaulters under the new internatio! 


arrangements, and, if ultimately the International Labou 
Office were powerless, the whole power of the Leagw 
could be invoked to apply an economic boycott. 

It seems to us, then, that we have a great deal to 
gain and very little, indeed, to lose by making what 
is nowadays called a * gesture” and by setting a goo! 
About 96 per cent. of our industries alread) 
We should not b 
courting a disadvantage by pledging ourselves to whi 
exists. British would 


ratification as a 


example. 
have a forty-eight hour week or less. 
regara 


Labour, on its” side, 


real guarantee of security. It 


always the least progressive countries which are thi 
most disturbing competitors, and by committing ow! 
selves we should also cause them to be committed. 
Industrial conditions among civilized people no doubt 
tend automatically to find their own level, like water. 
but the process is slow, and in these days of inter 
national combinations the deliberate 
labour cannot be left out. Great Britain’s part should 


be not to make excuses, however sincere and justifiadl 


regulation 0! 


in themselves, but to show the way. 
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Great Britain and Russia 


rEMIERE is a good deal of anxicty in the country at 
| the present time concerning our relations with 
Russia. 

The vear 1926 was a year of trials faithfully and heroic- 
ally borne by the British people. When the events of 
last May were succeeded by the prolonged coal stoppage 
and culminated in a determined attempt to drive our 
merchants out of China, it became clear that powerful 
antiBritish forces of a subversive character were at work. 
And it is hardly surprising that in the search for the 
source of these mischievous influences Moscow should 
have been subjected to sharp scrutiny. The results of that 
scrutiny were profoundly unsatisfactory. 

The “Soviet attempted to 
subsidize the general strike, which it declared was a 
British 


Government deliberately 


revolutionary movement directed against the 


Constitution. Such action on the part of any Government 
against the Government of a foreign Power with which it 
js in diplomatic relationship has, we believe, no parallel 
in international history. After the breakdown of the 
general strike, the trade unions of the U.S.S.R., which 
form. in fact if not in name, a department of the State, 
contributed, by means of forced levies, a substantial sum 
of money to the miners of this country, who were adjured 
by the offieial Soviet Press to “ fight like hell.” Finally, 
the hand of the Bolsheviks can clearly be detected in the 
Chinese troubles. The Cantonese movement is doubtless 


ispired by nationalist rather than Communist aims, 


but behind the purely anti-British agitation in China 
stand the shadowy and sinister figures of Karakan, 
Jorodin, and Radek. 


In these circumstances it Is not to be wondered at that 


the campaign to “ clear out the Reds ~ should have met 
with a considerable measure of success. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the Government will not be misled 
into a belief that this campaign is the outcome of a 


ueep-\ 


‘ated and widespread national demand for a break 
with Russia. and that Sir Austen Chamberlain will not 


allow himself to be stampeded lito courses of action 


imayv ultimately prove to have been ineautious and 
mistaken. There are already indications that the Foreign 
Office has formed an exaggerated idea of the force of 
public opinion on this subject, and it ts difficult to believe 
that the Note which was despatched to Moscow last week 


would « 


om without. 


ver have seen the light but for the alleged pressure 
Although entirely justified by the facts, 
Querulous in 
leneth, it 


with opportunities of 


it iw not a verv effective document. 


me, verbose, and of inordinate provided 


fhe Soviet Government scoring 
back, which they could hardly 


vesist. A 


tivities In China would have been more useful. 


have been expected to 
Solshevik 
Best 
Hiouse of 


mmons by the Foreign Secretary, containing if necessary 


brief and formal protest against 


f all would have been a statement in the 
iclear warning that unless the Soviet Government desisted 
anote would be sent with a time-limit attached. 

A tense situation has now arisen, but, despite the 
udoubted fact that the Bolsheviks have 
Violated the Trade Agreement of 1921, we remain of the 
Opmion that to that break 
iplomatic relationship with Russia would be an unwise 


What should 
It would not stop anti-British 


frequently 


denounce agreement and 
step lor us to take at the present juncture. 
We gam by such action 
Propaganda, but would increase it. It would not raise our 
prestige in the Far East 
timely 


already lugh owing to the 
despatch of the Shanghai Defence Force, and the 
skill 4 


{patience of our diplomacy at Wankow — but might 


well diminish it. There is no reason whatever to sup- 
that it would hasten the bringing 
the Bolshevik leaders to their senses, which is bound to be 
laborious and slow. Now 
two * have already gone, and it may 
well be that some of the other stiff-necked members of 
the Politbureau, including Stalin, are nearing the end 
of their tether. The gulf between the Soviet Government 
and the Third International has been steadily widening 
during the past few months. Nothing could be better 
calculated to close up that gulf, to strengthen the hands of 
the extremists in Moscow by uniting behind them all the 
latent nationalist Russia, and to extend 
perhaps by vears the period of their authority, than an 
action by the British Government which could plausibly 
be represented as hostile to the Russian people. 

The effects of a definite breach between Russia and the 


pose process of 


Kamenev and Zinoviev—the 
irreconcilables ’ 


elements in 


British Empire upon international relationships generally 
What would be its reactions 
Jaltic States, and in Germany ? 


have also to be considered. 
in China, in Poland, in the 

In our view they would in ¢ very case be unfavourable to 
British interests and to that world stability of which, 
The whole 
of Europe and Asia would be plunged once more into a 
political ferment, 


for the first time since 1914, there is some sien. 


Uneasiness, suspicion, intrigue would 
everywhere be aroused, and an atmosphere created which 
would not only be inimical to any substantial revival of 
trade, but which mieht s: riously endanger the peace of 
the world. 

There is a final point which is worthy of earnest con- 
The British are a trading 


built up their prosperity and 


sideration by the Government. 
people. In the past they 
created and sustained their Empire by trade and trad 
In the conduct of that trade the \ have been bold 
Thev have traded with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, frequently in circumstances of great danger, 
they 


More often they have wen. To-day thes realize instine- 


alone. 


and fearless. 


and sometimes, having risked all, have lost all. 


tively that their continued existence is entirely dependent 


on their overseas trade. In truth, the commercial 
instinet of the British people is fundamental and cannot 
be ignored. If the Government were to denounce the 
Trade Agreement with Russia they would receive a 
vreat deal of applause from a voeal, although not 


necessarily an influential, 
but the 


against such a policy. 


section of the community, 


would be dead 


The British people are not really 


business men of the country 
as afraid of cartoons in foreien newspapers as they are of 
They might subse- 
that, for the sake’ of 
advantage, the Government had 
albe it 
of their foreign trade, and jeopardized world 


losing a potential foreign market. 


quently come to the conclusion 
obtaining a purely party a 
taken a step which sensibly diminished a portion 
a small one 
peace, And if thes were to come to such a conclusion, 
the Government would have short shrift. 


In next week’s Lirerary Suppnemenr Mr. 


| 
nn | 





Bernard Shaw will review Colonel Lawrence's 
Revolt in the Desert. } 
' 

Mr. EK. F. Benson will review Jew Si 

The fifth instalment of “An Ordinary Man's 
; ‘ ee j 
Thoughts on the Drink Question is unavoidably | 
| postponed until next eck, } 
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The Coming Crisis in France 


sie whole atmosphere of the French capital has 

during the last few Obvious 
signs of an economic crisis have indeed been present for 
at least a couple of months, but the French public, led 
by its Press, has refused to see them, or to recognize their 


changed weeks, 


existence in any way. 

The causes of the crisis, though to Englishmen not in 
the least obscure, make it particularly difficult for the 
French to recognize. One must remember how different 
is the recent economic experience of the two nations. 
While we have been doggedly balancing our Budgets and 
forcing up the value of the pound sterling in the face of 
chronic unemployment and trade depression, the French 
have enjoyed, at the cost of unbalanced Budgets and a 
slipping currency, five years of almost unexampled trade 
prosperity. Unemployment was unknown, profits were 
large, wages tended to increase. 

But the French have not connected their financial 
policy and their trade prosperity the fall of the frane 
and the rise of their exports. On the contrary, most 
French have that their 
prosperity had come in spite, and not because, of their 
Therefore, when at length 


economists supposed trade 
financial 
they found a government able and willing to apply 
sterner financial methods, to stop inflation, to check the 


casy-vomngness. 


downward course of the frane and to carry it half-way 
back to pre-War parity, they naively supposed that 
renewed and augmented activity must 
But, as every Englishman could have predicted to them 
from his own bitter experience, the inevitable result of 
M. Poincareé’s stiff dose of deflation 
was to occasion a most severe 


’ 
trade ensue, 


however necessary 
that dose may have been 
trade depression, to create, for the first time since the 
War, a serious unemployment problem and to arrest 
the whole development of French industry. 

For some weeks, as we have said, the fact that the very 
stabilization of the frane, which had been so ardently 
desired, should have had such a disastrous effect seemed 
Now, however, the 


On the day on which the 


incredible to the French. facts are 
too obvious to be denied. 
present writer arrived in Paris there was a demonstration 
of unemployed which is said to have numbered twenty 
thousand. The total unemployment figure for France, 
which six months ago was practically nil, is to-day said 
to be two hundred thousand (although this figure must 
be taken with reserve, as social insuranec in France is 
by no means as universal as in England, and no official 
and comprehensive ligure of uneniployment can be issued). 

Apart from these totally unemployed workers there 


are said to be many more on short time, for the Goyer. 
ment has asked the big employers of labour to place theiy 
whole staffs on short time rather than to dismiss a nunhey 
of hands outright. The visitor to Paris does not need 
anything more than the evidence of his own eyes to telj 
him of the acute economic crisis which is developing, 
The great tourist trade of Paris, an industry of no meay 
importance in the economic life of France, has, of course 
been hardest hit of all. For the revaluation of the fron 
from 240 to 120, with no corresponding fall in prices, 
has chormously increased the cost of living to the foreigney, 
Luxury shops, hotels, restaurants are almost 


Of two medium price restaurants to which the present 


empty, 


writer went his was the only occupied table at the first, 
and one of two occupied tables at the second; while on 
the way back to London a disgusted conductor told hin 
that on his portion of the train there were only sevey 
first-class 


The crisis will obviously develop for some little tine 


passengers, 


in any case, for if is clear that, after the disastrous inflation 
of the last two years, an econoinic crisis of some severity 
had to be faced by any Government that tried to stabilix 
the frane. But M. Poincaré has not only stabilized the 
france but pushed it up to 120 to the pound. Well-informed 
opinion would, we understand, have much preferred ty 
stabilize at about 150.) The cconomic crisis could th 
have been kept well within bounds. But even at 120 thi 
crisis, though severe, will not probably be disastrous. 
A really serious clement of doubt, however, comes into 
the calculation that M. 
known personally to favour the complete revaluation of 
the frane back to its pre-War parity of 25. Should ly 
really adopt such a course the situation would indeed 
black. There Powe ul 
those of the banks, of industry, and of th 
i 


( 
‘ 


when we realize Poincare Is 


appear are, however, other 


Influences 


more hberal members of his Government— whicli \ 
be thoroughly hostile to this course. 

On the whole it seems likely that they will pr 
Indeed in some quarters there is talk of 


there being still some danger of the bankers and industri- 


agaist him. 


alists allowing the france to slide again in order to live 
ence more in the fool’s paradisc*of the inflationist. But 
we may hope that these two fundamentally unsound 


forces, on the one hand the interest of the 


/ 


petit rentic 
who wishes to restore the frane to 25 to the pound, on the 
other hand that of the big industrialists who would let 
go the way of the mark, will balance each other and t! 
in this way stability will be reached. 

A TRAVELLER IN Fr 


The Week in Parliament 


re most of the week the Scotsmen have been 

left to discuss their own troubles. But on Monday 
a nice little breeze blew up over the non-ratification of 
the Washington Convention on hours of Jabour. Lord 
Henry Bentinck, Lady Astor, Major Hills, and Captain 
Macmillan Jed a Minister of 
Labour, supported at intervals by delighted members 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland visibly 


Vigorous attack on the 


of the Labour Party. 


wilted, and became increasingly uncomfortable as) the 


debate progressed. His reply meant nothing, as it 


intended to do, and satistied no one. 


Was obs rously 


So it Jooks 
as if we might ratify the Convention after all. 


In the division many Unionists abstained. 


Lobby gossip has been contlined to the domesti 
difficulties of the Labour Party and the exchange of 
Notes with the Sovict Government. Once the 
had been established that a Labour member who differs 
publicly from Mr. 
there was not much hope for Mr. Haden Guest. Thi 


to Mr. Spence r astonished even 


principle 
I 


Cook is thrown out of the part 


treatment meted out 


those members of the Unionist Party who regard th 
praying for. There see 


Official Opposition as past 
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to have been no available “ gaffe” which has not been 
committed by the Labour Party since the Session began. 
Each question they touch they mishandle, and Mr. 
MacDonald looks more harrassed every day. 

Amongst Unionists there is a decided reaction against 
the demand for an immediate break with Russia. It 
is felt that such a step could do no good, and might have 
an unsettling effect in Europe, and upon any trade we 
are now doing. The Note 
(inevitably) impertinent reply to it, are both regretted, 


sent to Moscow, and the 


as it is felt they serve no useful purpose. So far as 


Communism in this country is coneerned, the Home 


Secretary has only to come down to the House and 
k for increased powers to deal with it, if he wants 


ASK 
them. 


Apart from thes ae ae 
i 


qu stions 


topic of 


particular interest just now. 
back 


considerable justification, owing to the rapidly improving 


fond 


A note of optimism prevails 


amongst Unionist benchers, for which there is 
trade and unemployment figures, and the encouraging 
reports as to the amount of revenue coning into the 
But the House itself is very dull, and likely 


to remain so until after the 


Treasury. 

introduction of the Budget. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair comes to ask a daily question 
about Erribol sheep, but apart from him very few Liberals 
Labour Party Mr. 


w of the others ask que stions, 


turn up these days. In th Tom 
Johnston pegs away and a 
but Mr. Mosley 
Perhaps they are « 
effort 


oppositic 1 


seems to have fizzled out already. 


! ] . 
nserying themscives for a vreal 


later on, it is ao bye hoped so, ior some sort of 


mk Paria: Ore terest 
Ltacs Tianrent nore ij resting. 


WATCHMAN, 


Morley and Gladstone 


M": F. W. HIRST'S book, which has been reviewed 
i it these columns, leave S Jolm Morley oh the door- 


step of the Cabinet in 1886. These carly vears of Morley 


yeveal, more clearly than before, a young radical infidel 


publicist, an adoring disciple of Stuart Mill, the editor of 
when its chief contributors were 
Frederic and 


tint Fortnightly Review, 
Huxley, Tyndall, G. I. 


Congreve, and when consequently it came to be hailed as 


Lewes, Harrison 

the leading organ of freethinkers of every shade. 
low that Tory, Peelite, Palmer- 

stonian, High Churchman, should have picked out Morley 


came if Gladstone, 
to be his right-hand man, his first lieutenant. the confidant 
of his most intimate counsels in what he must have known 
When 
the autumn of °85 Gladstone saw that the Conservative 
Act, 


when he heard of the pardon of the Maamtrasna murderers, 


was a struggle that could only cnd with his life ? 


Government refused to renew the Trish Coercion 


(the meeting of Carnarvon and Parnell in an empty 
London house, he came to the same conelusion as Harcourt, 
namely, that the Union 


subsequent events proved ; but, giventhe facts and the 


was doomed. They were w rong, 


point of view, the inference was justifiable. Tlaving made 


up his mind to propose Home Rule, it is astonishing that 
the old parliamentary hand should have picked as his 
eoadjutor a Radical journalist with no experience of the 


Hous 


of Commons and no following in the country, 


except in the esoteric world ol philosophers. Gladstone 
} of course, that Hartington and Goschen were not 

ble shipmates on such a voyage. Sut there was 
i] ure, prince of parliann itary wladiators, and, better 


there was Joseph Chamberlain, the acknowledged 


ler of the most advanced school of political change, 
time the 


Looking 


most powerful platform orator in the 

back, with post factum wisdom, we 
know that the preference ol Morley to Chamberlain was a 
tinal blunder. 


W il IS the 


Natitude 


veral, It 


of political and theological controversy 


explanation ? There are. se 


it smaller the 


differences between disputants, 
another, A> Papist prefers 
to an Anglican : it Radical dislikes a Whig 


\ Hieh Churchman would. T think, 


more the \ hate one 
ma Tors . 


nturv, rather associate with 


(gnostic or a Roman than with an Independent 
tist. Then there was the bond of Oxford. Morley, 
could the clauses 
Irish Bill, cap a quotation from Horace, 


Chaniberlain 


writer, always, between 


or enjoy 


ric allusion. was not only pro- 


vinclal, but aggressive! so. There was something of 
with his 
that 


and 


the Birmingham buck about his appearance, 


monocle, his orchid sand hits frockcoat, 


no doubt was displeasing to the old gentleman: 


then there were hits lone clvars, which were taboo in 
the Gladstonian circle. Further, it is true that Morley 
was spiritually minded, and = that everything about 
him conveyed that impression, Lastly, but by no 
means least, Gladstone, like most Prim Ministers, 
particularly when they are over seventy, did not love 
contradiction, Jeanie DPD when he begs her 
swectheart Reuben Butier not to ontradict hes father, 


advises, “just set the auld talking: hell get 


mair comfort to himself that 1\ Morley thoroughly 
understood this, wher Chamberlain would have 
argued every poin Child filled all the highest 
offices of State except that of Prime Minister in successive 


Liberal 


promotion of 


Cabinets, and out 
this eel 


industrious official and always said ditto to Gladston 
Morley was not such a servile creature as that, but 
he was full of deference: s well I ight b ind of 
the sympathy which is soothing to an ag ing statesman. 

Chamberlain had many great and popular qualities ; 
but magnanimity was not among them. He joined 
Gladstone’s Governme Mebruary, 86, formed on 


Home Rule basis, as President of the Local 
Board. Wi aT 


aint avowed 


Government 


outsic while Morl “4 vas icf into th kit hi li, fie angrily 
resigned six weeks late Chamberlauv’ idroitness in 
debate was marvellous to witness. In one of the mans 
fierce disc LUSSLONS, GUOrMN p Spar aj i, Gladst me describ 
ed his Jost lieutenant’s art im these words My right 
honourable friend has touched his tiller with so masterly 
a hand, that. blow the wind from ¥ tever quart rf 
the heaven itt may, his sa bound to be filled I 
thoueht then, and think now, that with Chamberlain’s 
assistance Gladstone would ha irried his Tlome R 

Bill through the Tous ft Commor It would. of 
COLLES¢ } iv been rc je ted tic Ilo ( | . But 
in the General Election t must hig Hos 1 f bel 

that with the help of Chamberlain, who would probably 
have brought Brieht | h him t would | 

insisted on the exclusio of Ulster, Gladstone would 
have wor miayoriey ( ! sand i noton Whies 
Ilad the Home Rule Bi f 1886 | Is what 


shame and tiaimiliattion wv should ha escaped ! 


What horrors would ] voided! The Purlta- 
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ment Act of 1911, which binds and gags the best second 
chamber in the world, was passed, according to Lord 
Oxford, its author, in order to carry the Home Rule 
Bill of 1914, which never became operative. The 
scandal of Roger Casement and the rising of 1916; 
the indelible infamy of the treaty of 1921, and the 
atrocities of 1922-3: none of these things woukl have 
been, had we yielded in ’86 to discussion what we 


The Girl of 


- oo CLISSOLD ” speculating on the girls 
of the future says :-— 
“ These women of the days to come . . . remain conspicuously 


featureless. My reason evokes them... but they are aloof 


from me. Their faces remain blank evals that have not so much 


as eyes to look towards me.” 

Reading these words, one may be forgiven for hesitating 
to rush in where angels fear to tread ! 

This phrase, “ The Girl of To-morrow” is liable to 
conjure up a vision of a fantastic creature, attired in 
trousers (our sartorial experts are responsible for this 
startling prophecy !), immeasurably superior to the girl 
of to-day in physique, intellect and independence. 

After further thought, this unreal and inhuman Amazon 
dwindles down to a small niece, cousin, godchild or the 
engaging little girl next door, and with this realization the 
problem appears at once in a simpler and more interesting 
light. One or two probabilities emerge from the welter of 
conjecture about this Miss of the future. 

Whatever other faults she may develop, it seems likely 
that she will be free from that touch of aggressiveness that 
is so characteristic of modern girlhood. 

The newly acquired freedom of manners and thought, 
that the girl of 1927 flaunts so defiantly in the face of the 
older generation, will be a commonplace to the girl of 
1947. She will accept emancipation as her right and will 
have no need to flourish lipsticks, cocktails and cigarettes 
as symbols of her independence. 

Far from being frivolous she will probably be 
oppressively serious minded! She will retain that 
camaraderie with the opposite sex that is one of the 
privileges of this generation, without, one hopes, the 
latent sex hostility that seems to accompany it nowadays. 
But if she is wise, she will regain those feminine wiles that, 
contrary to our conceited modern ideas, enabled our 
ancestresses of the ecightcenth century and the Middle 
Ages to wield such a potent sovercigniy over the hearts 
of men. 

Unlike the girl of the moment who has, metaphorically 
speaking, caten half an apple off the tree of the Know- 
ledge of good and evil, and whose mentality with regard 


to sex matters is consequently a perturbed jumble of 


ignorance and shrewd suspicions, theories and _ instincts, 
the girl of to-morrow will envisage-the question of sex 
with frank enlightenment. 

Her wider knowledge will lead surely not to looser 
moral standards, but to greater fastidiousness and _ self- 
respect, especially where marriage is concerned. 

That she will desire and demand a child unaccompanied 
by a husband, as is often prophesied, seems improbable, 
Apart from the appalling social complications involved, 
the girl of the future will be a strange creature if she is 
willing to take on the responsibility of a child without the 
companionship and assistance (financial and moral!) of 
a husband. The maternal instinct after all, contrary to 
favourite masculine theories, is in mest women born only 
with the birth of a child, 


yielded in 1921 to murder and treason. You may 
answer, the wisdom of the Might-have-been js, and 
ever has been, futile! Not so, indeed it is not $0, 
Experience makes better prophets than conjectyye, 
It is only by pondering on the errors of past Statesmen 
that we can criticize the statesmen of to-day, and 
guide the students of to-morrow, 

A. A. B, 


To-Motrtow 


As regards her physique, one does not feel convineed 
that hockey and cricket, games beloved of girls’ schools 
tend to produce a race of beauteous superwomen, but the 
increase of sport amongst girls (especially golf, swimn ing 
and tennis) must imevitably lead to better controlled 
nerves and greater bodily fitness. If she can also bring 
herself to give up eating heavy meals at night, she wil 
be clear-complexioned as well as muscular ! 

The most important factor in determining the me ntality 
of future girlhood must be that of education. The 
average girls’ school of the moment does not seem able 
to impart to its pupils either culture, languages, domestie 
economy, social acumen or a profession. If education for 
girls remains as inadequate as it is at present, there is not 
much chance of the girl of to-morrow being any mor 
fitted to take an important part in the world than 
her present day predeeessor. Parents may rebel, are 
already showing signs of rebelling, against this scholastic 
waste of their money and their daughters’ intelli. 
gences. In this parental revolt lies the hope for a mor 
capable and intellectual type of girlhood in the years to 
come. 

The difficult question of professions arises. 

Will the girl of to-morrow, one wonders, have a careet 
as inevitably as her brother? Will the stay-at-home girl 
come to be thought as despicable an object as the stay-at- 
home young man? One might think so, judging by the 
determination of most young parents to educate their 
small daughters for a profession, but there are other 
considerations to be taken in mind. 

The economic overcrowding of the world’s markets by 
feminine workers, the fact that some professions (the 
Army and Navy, for instance) are closed to girls, the 
undeniable physical unsuitability of many women tor 
work, the difficulty of combining a married menage and a 
career, all lead to the supposition that in the future, gis 
will be prepared to carn their living, but will not neces 
sarily do so, except in cases of necessity or exceptional 
talent. 

As a result of these superficial pryings into the future, 
the girl of to-morrow is inclined to emerge as a rather 
priggishly ideal figure. It is unlikely that she will 
altogether escape the faults that, we are told, have abvays 
been peculiar to girlhood vanity, a certain lighthearted 
triviality of outlook and an uncontrollable passion fet 
gossiping about her own and everyone elses love 
affairs ! 

At the best one’s guesses about her are wildly speet 
lative. One can forecast with some certainty what kind 
of woman the little girl of to-day will grow up into under 
can foretell what 


normal circumstances. But who 
unforescen wars and international movements may 
influence and mould her womanhood ? 

Not even “ Mr. Clissold ~ himself! 


MaGpaLeN Kinc-]LaL. 
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The Fasting 


ANY of my friends are ill with colds. Some drag 
\ themselves to their appointed tasks, others lie 
a-bed, resting everything except their digestions. 
people, indeed, are so busy keeping the body on 


Some ae 
an hourly qui vive with nourishment or medicine that 
. sai > 1 a : rs 
they are hardly ever well. They have a hard fight of it, 


combating the germs of disease. As soon as one victory 
OTEK 4 5 

js gained But they 
S 5 : bd . . 
struggle on, taking In reserves of meat and milk and 


the enemy breaks out in a new place. 


restoratives with a tenacity that does not falter to their 
latest hour. And although the battle can only have one 
issue, they play their gallant part, meeting influenza with 
injections, force with force. 
At last they If the sick didn’t 
keep up their strength, would they just fade away ? 


iegishness with 


shi senna, 
‘dic, but so do the healthy. 
1 used to think so, until I visited an exponent of the 
fasting cure, who has an Institute some thirty miles from 
London. Such fasting cures are very popular in America, 
but not so we Il known over here as they might be, for if 
they do nothing clse (and I believe they do accomplish 
a h else), they at least present the idea of pain and 
illness in a new and, I believe, more Christian light. 
[am aware that a layman takes some risk in writing 
about matters. I shall be told that I am 
* pulling * this cure, or that Tam a faddist. Nevertheless 
the thunders of the British Medical Association would 
leave me unperturbed, impenitent, and enthusiastic about 


medical 


nature cures. I believe it is time that average men and 
women did some thinking for themselves as to the nature 
of disease. The doctors, with the exception of those who 
think with Sir Arbuthnot the New Health 


Society, are so busy with diagnosis and the naming of 


Lane and 
symptoms that they have little leisure to consider health 
as oa whole. 

The fasting theory, if I undersiand it right, is to give 
the life foree within us room and breathing space in which 
to sweep up the litter of wrong living —to “ clear a ring,” 
so to speak, within ourselves, so that the mysterious 
powers of good may strike a blow for freedom and beauty. 
the 
the expression of what we actually are, not some devi] 
that has jumped into us from outside. If we would be 


And to be different, to effect 


a transition in our bodily rhythm, we must give our body 


Disease is norm of wrong thought and action ; it is 


well, we must be different. 


at least a brief surecase from the complicated and 
continuous miracle of converting beef and bread into 
thoughts, actions and warmth. In short we must fast, 
as a sick animal does. 

The Nature cure practitioner of whom TI write appears 
to me to employ the usual methods of diagnosis, and he 
has at times received the assistance of qualified physicians. 
But symptoms are not so important with him as with the 
average doctor. 
in the life force. 


ilis faith, and it is an abounding one, is 

Given a fair field through fasting, he 
believes that it will cure instinctively and subconsciouslye 
Soon or late our internal vacuum-cleaner will tidy up 
any disorder, the time taken depending entirely on 
how much mess we have made of our lives. 

As adjuvants to fasting, however, he does employ certain 
modern methods such as massage, electric blankets, special 
baths, irrigations. He was one of the first people in England 
to use artificial sunlight. He is, of course, a great believer 
Kach case is treated 
differently, but the following is a rough general outline 


In air, exercise, sunlight, sleep. 
m7 
of the methods employed. The patient is first examined 


aud his “history ” considered: the next few days will 


be employed in bringing him into condition for the fast. 









Cure 


During this period of abstention, 


the patient takes fruit 
juice twice a day and drinks frequent draughts of water : 
the time of fasting varies from several days to several 
weeks, according to the severity of the symptoms. After 
the second or third day no desire whatever is felt for food, 
the mind grows clear aud there is a feeling of energy and 
well-being. This shutting off of the fires of food, which 
has been described to me by a “ sufferer” as a time of 
real beatitude after the oppression of ill-health, is accom- 
panied by a mild but regular course of exercise, according 
to the constitution and age of the patient. The conclusion 
of the fast is determined largely by the state of the tongue. 
When the tongue is pink and healthy, the whole body is 
* full of light.” 
secret and holy oflice and the normal processes of life can 
be gradually resumed. 

I have written 


The vis medicatrivx naturae has done her 


“secret md holy.” 


Obviously there is 
more than meets the eye in fasting. All the great teachers 
of the world underwent such discipline, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that the mental is to the physical effect 
in the ratio of two to one. It would be profitless, however, 
to attempt to disentangle the two and to imagine what 
goes on within the body. Thoughts are things indeed ; 
we transmute mutton-chops into metaphysics as well as 
The fact that Christ, Buddha, Mohammed 
fasted, opens up a channel of thought I cannot now follow. 

Let me make it quite clear, however, that I do not 
believe that fasting is a cure-all. 


into calories. 


But I have unimpeach- 
able evidence that some of the cures effected by this method 
are very remarkable. One of the recent patients at this 
King’s Counsel, well-known also 
that the cure was 
both for himsclf 
Another person (who tells me he was 


treatment 


Institute is an eminent 
in another field; he 


a 


writes to me 


extraordinarily good and _ cffective,” 
and his family. 
dving under a of arsenic and blood transfu- 
sions for pernicious anacmia) was “ greatly improved in 
health within a fortnight,” and within six weeks ‘* was 
practicaily well and walking about again.” He calls his 
I think it was. Again, I have the case 
of an accountant who had suffered from severe kidney 


eure a miracle: 


trouble for vears and was a semi-invalid. He says. he 
was completely cured alter a twenty-four days’ fast. I 
cannot here give extracts from the various enthusiastic 
letters which my inquiries have elicited. There may be 
cases of failure, although I have not heard of them. I 
desire, however, to quote the opinion of Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood, who has kindly give me permission to use 
his name. He says, in part: 
“Tam very glad to tell you anything about the -—— place and 
its treatment. I went there for three weeks, and fasted thirteen 
days out of the twenty-one, the other days being occupied in entering 
the fast slowly, and in coming out of it to normal food again, also 
slowly. During these thirteen days, I lost a pound a day in weight, 
J am lucky in having very good health, and in going to —— I had 
nothing to be cured or treated, but when I left L felt better than I 
heve felt for years—since boyhood, I think and I am now 58. 

oe My object in going there was to give all Organs a complete rost, 
and also- chiefly perhaps this— to note any psychological effects 
there might be. Hunger I never once felt, but { was clearer-headed 
than I normally am, cheerfully optimistic, with sharpened senses 
(especially smell) and, generally speaking, full of ideas. I can 
recommend the placo and its treatment in the highest terms, 


Ow ty return to England I am going again.” 


When I was going over the home I noticed a placard 
inscribed * Drink Room” and I looked in thinking it 
might be a special chamber for inebriates ; instead it is 
the meeting place for those who are in the hungry stage of 
their cure. Here they sit and sip to their heart’s content, 
meditating perhaps on the evening cocktail of fruit juice 
or on the banquets of unregenerate years. I must sag 
they looked remarkably content and brisk. 
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“Did you see that young fellow with his glass?” I 
was asked as we left. ‘ He looks fairly well, doesn’t he ? 
Yet three days ago he was brought here on a stretcher, 
unable to walk. This morning he strolled about the 
grounds for an hour. Ile has had nothing to eat mean- 
while. Nor bite nor sup has passed his lips, except a 
little fruit juice. got this new 
strength ?” 

I suppose he drew it out of the air or the universal 
cosmic consciousness, Whatever that may be. Celsus and 
Ilippocrates had some theories on the subject. And 
“T conjure thee, cast not away the 

Fk. Yratrs-Brown. 


Where do you suppose he 
Zarathustra spake : 
hero in thy soul.” 


The First Crocus 
—— correspondents do not rush to record the 


4 appearance of the first crocus as they do that of 


the first cuckoo. Yet the cuckoo but assures us that 
spring will presently give way to summer; the crocus bears 
witness that the season of fat churchyards is at an end. 

It is necessary to be rare in order to be recorded ; 
but not in order to be appreciated. There is no first 
crocus. Yesterday grass and garden bed were alike bare. 
To-day in all manner of sunny spots, under the windows 
of modest villas and “ star-scattered on the grass” of 
wide-lawned mansions, flickers of gold, sun-splashed from 
the flying chariot wheels of Phoebus Apollo, catch the eye. 

Long hidden from sight the sturdy corms have garnered 
To-day they bring 
Phoebus may 


Jast year’s sunshine in their hearts. 
forth their store and scatter it abroad. 
sulk, or Jack Frost belatedly snap his chilly fingers in our 
The crocuses are shining—a whole “ inverted bowl 
bidding us make ready for the 


lace. 
we call the sky” of them 
tumult of spring. 

And who worthier to be the symbol of the world reborn ? 
The yellow crocus is not a native of these islands. Of 
unknown origin, itself incapable of setting seed, it is a 
floral cosmopolitan, the flower without a country. A 
less science-ridden age than ours would surely ascribe 
to it a miraculous origin. 

Miracle-born or net, it is a sturdy character, this crocus, 
its hard-tipped, membrane-wrapped fasciculus thrusting 
upward through the hardest London clay, making light 
of sticks, stones or the rolled susface of gravelled walks. 

A symbol, too, of evanescence, though not, we must 
admit, of its own volition! Either because he no longer 
draws the Goddess of Love to her philandermgs or “ fore- 
tells true things by animadversion,” or, more materially, 
because he is no longer regarded as a proper ingredient 
of pic, the sparrow is not only always with us but is with 
us everywhere. 

And sparrows and crocuses, like crabbed age and youth, 
cannot live together. One man’s meat is another man’s 
What the crocodile shuns Philip the Scavenger 
But not before the rmging chal- 


poison. 
incontinently devours. 
lenge has gone forth :—- 


* Awake ! Awake ! The vernal days are here. 
Awake ! Awake! The Lord of Life is nigh!” 


And what use, after all, would life be if it were not 
evanescent, if it were measured by the clock and not by 
the record of things seen and accustomed joys renewed ? 
Before the crocuses have gone, the chiff-chaff, that tiny 
pioneer of all the bird adventurers, will be banging his little 
tin anvil, and on his heels April unrolling, like some Levan- 
tine trader, her rich carpets of white and blue and gold. 

Let the old purchase while they may, and for the young 
are there not flying carpets of adventure and bright birds 
of desire to lure their feet down ways untrodden and 
ALGOL, 


golden as the crocuses ? 


ae 


The Theatre 


[“ Tue Lrrrer.’ By W. Somerset Mavaiax, 
PLAYHOUSE. “Toe Wickxep Earn. By Wan, 
Hacxery. Ar His Masesry’s Tuearre. “ Tar Bun 
Comer.” By Even Pui.rorrs. Ar rue Courr Tear, 


Ar THR 


” 


KINDLY arrive in time for the first seene of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s new thriller at the Playhouse ; unless, indeed 
you happen to dread the rattle of revolver shots in th, 
theatre. Here, undeniably, interest, of a sort, 
the rise of the curtain,” or even a few seconds earlier. When 
Leslie Crosbie (Miss Gladys Cooper) ang 
Geoffrey Hammond are heard raised in a wrangle. A moment 
later you see her shooting him, “ again and again and again” 

An ugly row, a fierce scene, in Mrs. Crosbie’s bungalow! 
Startling as a street accident and not much more significant, 
For we know, as yet, nothing about these people. We haye 
seen a young man staggering away from a young woman, 
We have seen her kill him. That is all. 

The rest of the first act is occupied with Mrs. 
hysterical explanation. 

She tells her friends, summoned by telephone, that Geoffrey 
Hammond behaved like a brute. 
honour *- the conventional phrase is not Mr. Maugham’s, 
But her account of the matter, interspersed with sobs and 
moans, may suggest that the violent scene just over is not 
being quite accurately reported by Mrs. Crosbie. We gather 
from her that he was the pursucr. And yet we have see 
her pursuing him. Perhaps there is something wrong about 
Mrs. Crosbie; and I think Miss Gladys Cooper deserves 
praise for her skill in arousing suspicion in the audience, as 
evidently it was aroused in her lawyer, Howard Joyce, very 
well played by Mr. Leslie Faber. But, as in Mrs. Dane's 
Defence, the guilty heroine makes a slip. Mrs. Dane slipped 
over a mere word—‘we” for “I? Mrs. 
written a fatally compromising letter to the murdered man, 
She had passionately summoned him to the bungalow, in 
her husband's absence, that night. He had been her lover 
for years. She killed him because he wanted to throw her 
over, and because she was madly jealous of the Chinese 
women, his mistress who now 
has that letter for sule. 

It is purchased for ten thousand dollars through the ageney 
of Howard Joyce's Chinese clerk, a character admirably 
shown and shown up by Mr. George Carr. Mrs. Crosbie’s 
neck is saved. But presumably her heart is broken ; for she 
loved, she still loves, the man she killed. We see him, I 
regret to say, being killed again in an * scene, within 
the scene where the wife confesses to her husband. Why 
has Mr. Maugham, so expert a craftsman, so direct, usually, 
in his method of narration, given us that scene ? Or why 
could it not have come in full, instead of in part, at the 
beginning ? Obviously because we should then have known, 
at once, too much about Mrs. Crosbie. We should have lost 
the pleasures of suspicion. A doubtful advantage, but the 
only point of doubt in a play moving swiftly, breathlessly, 
a really good entertainment of the 


* begins with 


the voices of 


C) sbie 3 


She was * defending her 


Crosbie had 


a “very ignorant woman” 


rnset 


from start to finish : 
detective type, illustrating a “* passionate crime.” 

I cannot give equivalent praise to the two other plays! 
found time to see in last week's sudden fusillade of ineessant 
productions. 

Mr. Hackett’s Wicked Earl seems to be an attempt to adapt 
the farcical adventure of Ambrose Applejohn to a large stage 
with spectacular requirements. I am told that if now moves 
more swiftly than it did on the first night. When I saw tt 
one could not help feeling that the first act was a very long 
piece of preparation for the Mexican-bandit 
scenes where Mr. Cyril Maude appears first as father, tha 
as son, and Miss Marion Lorne (an admirable performance, 
this) as a school marm in those wild parts, and then as the 
school marm’s daughter in England. Time passes; scenes 
shift; or new generations appear perplexingly upon the 
old scenes ; characters throng the stage. One conscientiously 
begins by taking notes and trying to keep count of if all. 
Then one reflects that it is surely absurd to badger ones 
brains about a farce. Let it drift! Let earls perish and 


subsequent 


one peer give place to another! 
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a sienna sariapusentteeensnseencheneneneanennnmeaaenimmntgaeemeammens Saiamnanicaaeiee FOR RRR A eae 
ngsual, as Mr. Cyril Maude in a performance which we shall Tadow that “ Beethoven had the greatest constructive genius 
ost pelieve to be his last, as it is not one of his best. of any musician who ever lived —perhaps of any artist except 
In the other play, The Blue Comet, Mr. Eden Phillpotts Shakespeare,” they turn in their pride and answer : ** Construe- 
has fallen heavily between two stools. There is, first, the tive genius means nothing to us. No man has the right to be 
THR theme of the Bedale family resident in Hampstead and as dull as Beethoven is at times. Stravinsky is at least 
LTER apparently intended to be “stuffy” and suburban. But amusing.” 
Bun they do not look or sound stuffy. The two girls are modern The Centenary will effect no conversions. But possibly 
TRE] enough ; the old father, though terribly sententious, is an a party will develop which will be distinguished by no lofty 
Lerset intellectual who collects books and sells them when he is in exclamation of piety on the one hand, and by no rebellious 
(leed financial straits ; the son, too, is trying to be an artist. The itch on the other, a party that will freely subscribe to the fine 
1 the only typical prude is elderly Jane Bedale, and even she has thought and wealth of expression to be found in the Rasoumoy- 
with p gift of incisive speech. In fact, Mr. Phillpetts seems to have — sky Quartets, but will frankly and unashamedly vote for the 
When aimed at presenting a family of dunces and then to have best of Mozart’s Quartets as against the Opus 18 collection. 
and said to himself: “I must not exaggerate. I will give them Such temperate minds will be moved by the immensity of 
ment a polish.” The result is that, looking at them and listening conception and the architectural strength revealed by the 
ain.” to them, one cannot believe that they would be such fools finest of Beethoven's Sonatas and Symphonies ; but they will 
low ! as to receive an immensely rich and perfectly presentable not allow their emotion to blind them to the fact that there are 
cant, young relative from Australia (Mr. Paul Cavanagh) with other works in which the composer's conception is veiled and 
have erumblings and even with insult, snubbing his obvious efforts the structure full of flaws. 
man, to be friendly and rejecting his magnificent gifts. Mr. t * * # 
Phillpotts has hesitated about this long-lost nephew, too. There is one form of Becthoyen criticism which is especially 
sbie’s Having begun by making him a pleasant, genial fellow, he — opnoxious. Here is an example: “The last Quartets were 
has also made him, at rare moments, a boor who calls his xo full of intimate questionings that they were sometimes 
‘Trey aunt “old bird” and pretends—after Gallipoli !—to think — y}most inarticulate, if one can describe music in such a way.” 
r her that the Victoria Cross is a novelist. And then, having * * + * 
am’s, marshalled these people, and picked up this aged situation We cannot describe music in this way, and we gain nothing 
; and of the contrast between new worlds and old, Mr. Phillpotts by hedging. Musie which does not articulate is no longer 
$ not has thought to intensify character and to sublimate the antiaie: "We are too fond of excusing Beethoven in appraising 
ather theme by casting the glare of a bine aa = &, and by the Posthumous Quartets. Had he been a composer of less 
seen asking us to note how the Bedales and their two intolerably renown, these works would have been far less problematic 
bout tiresome servants behave under the threat of the last judgment. for us. We do not enhance the greatness of Shakespeare by 
erves But how can they -how can anybody mortal—be expected asserting that Titus Andronicus is a good play. Neither "e 
eC, ag to behave under such pressure of anxiety? Suddenly, Beethoven dishonoured by the frank admission that his last 
very inevitably, their characters collapse as they huddle together quartets were misconceived. His fame rests upon a more 
Mine's and Japse into dismal moralizings about eternity and time. durable foundation. Let us honour him, then, for the might 
ipped It is the theme of Outward Bound and of the adaptation, a and the eloquence of his works, when he was in full possession 
had few years back, of Mr. Wells's Wonderful Visit —ordinary of his powers, not for his incoherence after the mists had 
man, people shown under the stress of extraordinary events. descended upon his mind, Basi, MAINE. 
vy, in Unfortunately the ordinary people, in this instance, are so 
lover | foolish that we cannot help wishing that the comet had 
y her not missed the corner of Hampstead containing them. i 
hi Hictann Jenxixos. Correspondence 
) how 
4 A LetTrer FROM PEKING. 
TENCY Mu SIC [To the Editor of the Sprci ATOR. | 
rably Sir,— The last few days have secn two momentous events ; 
sbie's [Ta Berrnoven Cenvenary.] the North have dismissed Sir Francis Agien, and the South 
r she Tur Beethoven Celebrations draw near. No cent nary within have broken off negotiations with the British representative. 
im. I memory has been organized on so large a seale. Both Europe The significance of the Inspector-General’s dismissal can be 
vithin and America are involved. The man who has no music in his fully appreciated only by those with a fairly intimate know- 
Why soul will be ashamed to lift up his head. Liven the churches ledge of the history and status of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
ually, are taking a part, and many special sermons will be preached. but as the most definite break with the established order that 
- why Many people and especially children will hear certain works — the Peking Government have yet committed it calls for 
t the by Beethoven for the first time in their lives. particular notice on general grounds. 
10WN, Here in London the centenary is already being observed in Looking first at the personal side, the Chinese Maritime 
e lost an unoflicial way. Very few are the recitals--whether vocal (Customs besides being, as universally recognized, a model of 
t th or instrumental —which do not include a Beethoven work. efficiency, is the exanyple par excellence of a * one man show.” 
essly, last week the Zacharewitsch-Sisserman Trio played the Exec pt for a few years after the creation of the service in 1854, 
f the wonderful Opus 97, but the pianist was so reticent that the jt has known only two heads, Sir Robert Hart and Sir Francis 
significance of the music could not be fully appreciated. Aglen, both men of outstanding character. The off-hand 
ays I Undoubtedly this work is one of the finest examples of instru- — dismissal of “* the I.G.,” as he is known throughout China, by 
sant mental trio writing, a form of composition which demands — an Acting Premier would have been till lately almost as 
the finest degree of di licaecy in conception. Last Monday, at unthinkable a thing as the sudden removal of the Lord Chief 
idapt the London Symphony Orchestra Concert, the Emperor Justice or the Archbishop of Canterbury, if one may say so 
stage Concerto was played with Goldenburg as soloist and Abendroth — without disrespect. The unthinkable now has happened, and 
Hoves ts conductor, The performance was imaginative, reserved with hardly a day of warning a mandate has been issued 
iw it, and clean, but it did not eatch the inherent eloquence of the — Pluntly stating that the Inspector-General is dismissed, a 
long work. The most memorable interpretations of all are those — most face-destroying phrase in the eyes of the Chinese with 
andit which the Lener Quartet are now giving. These players have whom discharged officials always resign from ill-health. We 
then attained the very summit of their difficult art, and when they await further developments and the response, if any, of the 
lance, apply their subtly compounded ensemble to a work like the foreign Governments, especialiy the British, who have a locus 
s the third Rasoumo, sky Quartet, we feel that, for them, there is no suai in the matter owing to China’s treaty engagement to 
scenes such thing as the * Beethoven problem.” employ an Englishman as Inspector-General of the Customs so 
1 the “ * * * long as British trade continues to predominate, with its 
ously From on point of view it is curious that Beethoven should natural corollary that the appointee must have the British 
it all. draw such universal attention, for there is no composer who  Government’s approval. 
one’s divides the camps so effectively. Among the young rebels — A widespread and misleading idea exists that the Chinese 
. and students and zealous amateurs in their twentics—Beethoven Customs Administration is under foreign control. Colonel 


ss, a8 F 1S definitely unpopular. When they are told by Sir Henry Malone, whose recent report on his visit to China, issued by 
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the I.L.P., has been read here with interest, mars an otherwise 
eble and not unduly biased description by a few surprisingly 
ciementary errors on matters of real importance, among them 
the allegation that the Inspector-Gencral of Customs takes his 
orders from the Diplomatic Bedy. ‘The truth is that no one 
has maintained with greater persistence than the ‘ I.G.” 
himself his strict status as a Chinese Government servant, 
conditioned only by his duties as custodian for the service of 
the foreign loan and Boxer Indemnity payments secured on 
the Customs revenue, and his obligation to respect China’s 
treaties with the foreign Powers. The idea of his taking 
orders from foreign diplomats in his adrministration of the 
Customs is frankly humorous for those who have known his 
very emphatic attitude towards anything like a hint of foreign 
interference. 

Needless to say the head of the one Government service 
which operates throughout China was put in a difficult quandary 
by the split between North and South. It is his efforts to 
maintain the integrity of his service (he had been to Hankow 
to try to arrange a modus vivendi with the Cantonese leaders) 
together with iis refusal to lend his personal guarantee to 
assist the Northern leaders to hypothecate future revenue for 
their own immediate purposes that have led, so far as one can 
judge, to Dr. Wellington Koo’s arbitrary action. 

While speaking of the Customs it may be well to correct 
another common misstatement, namely, that the revenue is 
collected for the sole benefit of foreign bondholders. Let the 
figures speak for themselves. Of a net revenue of some ninety 
millions of dollars, forty millions approximately (the amount, 
of course, varies with the silver rate of exchange) goes to the 
payment of the foreign debt, some fifteen millions is ear- 
marked for Boxer Indemnity payments, nearly all of which 
has been, or is being, remitted for the benefit of China, and the 
balance is untouched by any foreign claims and goes straight 
to the Chinese. The forty millions is needed for four loans 
raised by the Chinese Government on the security of the 
Customs revenue, with an undertaking in one case not to alter 
the Customs Administration till the loan is fully repaid. 

Mr. Eugene Chen’s break with Mr. O'Malley is hardly 
unexpected. The pretext that the Nationalists cannot dis- 
cuss terms when the British are concentrating troops in Shang- 
hai will hardly hold water, seeing that the negotiations went 
steadily ahead during and after the despatch of the Shanghai 
Defence Force, and had indeed reached the point where only 
signature was needed. The obvious explanation is that 
Borodin and the Bolshevist element put down their foot at the 
last moment, and Chen had to obey. 

The British Government's offer was on a scale that took 
away the breath of many foreigners on the spot who are in 
a position to visualize the greatness of the difficulties which 
will beset British trade and British residents in China under 
the proposed changes of status when the wide gulf between 
Chinese and foreign standards and methods of government 
makes itself felt. Few Chinese, even among those with 
political experience, can have ever expected to see so large a 
surrender by the leading Treaty Power. Had Chen been 
free to accept the proferred gift, he could not have failed to 
figure as a hero among the Nationalists. His party, it is 
evident, still rate Bolshevist assistance higher than an oppor- 
tunity of recovering a large slice of * sovereign rights ” by 
peaceful negotiation. 

If this seems strange, it must be remembered that Bolshevist 
money and technical help are probably just as necessary to 
keep the Cantonese party in power at Hankow as they were 
to enable them to get there, and still more necessary, 
perhaps, if they are to cezaplete their programme of extending 
their control over the rest of China. Chiang Kai Shek is still 
at war with the northern armies, more numerous and better- 
equépped than his own, and the threat of disintegration which 
hangs over all political combinations in China applies to the 
South as well as the North. Undoubtedly there is a cement 
of patriotism and enthusiasm for nationalist ideals among 
their student supporters and the trained Whampoa cadets, 
but their army largely consists of provincial troops under 
their own tuchuns, who went over to the Cantonese in return 
for bribes or for self-preservation, and who at any time will 
be equally ready to break away when it serves their interests 
to do so. Unless and until the Cantonese can subtract these 
luchuns’ troops from under them an exceedingly difficult 


——, 


task, though it remains to be seen what propaganda cay 
accomplish—their position is quite precarious. ‘That in thes 
circumstances they dare not, even if they would, dispense With 
Bolshevist favour is easily understandable. 

The evacuation of the British in the interior is proceeding 
steadily. The great distances to be travelled, e.g., the three 
weeks’ journey by land and river to Hankow for the refugees 
from Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan, where there are many 
missionaries, prolongs the period of anxiety which cannot but 
be felt while they are still on the road. Till now the news hag 
been good, but on the day of writing the report comes of an 
attack on a Catholic Mission in Hupeh, followed by the beating 
and wounding of two British priests and their removal to ay 
unknown destination by a mob designated as members of the 
newly-formed ** Farmers’ Union.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 

February 6th. Your CORRESPONDENT IN Pexing, 


A Lerrer FROM SrocKHOLM. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, - Something of a * boom ” seems likely to come to Sweden, 
for there has been a great increase in orders booked for the 
coming season, especially with regard to wood goods, wood 
pulp, paper, pigs and pig products, machinery and electyip 
machines. Such key industries as iron and saw mills are, of 
course, still in a precarious condition, in spite of the Britis) 
coal strike, which provided them with a temporary market 
for some of their old stocks. The general confidence as 1 gards 
the industrial position has never been higher. 

The general tone of confidence was also reflected in the 
estimate of State revenues of the Budget, which showed a total 
of 745 million kronen as compared with 709 million for last year, 

Most of the large factories in Stockholm are moving their 

premises to outside the town— in order to provide the Swedish 
apital with a new residential quarter of eight-storey blocks 
of flats. The large porcelain factory of Rorstrand and the Atlas 
Diesel Motor Company are among the latest that have done so, 
I also hear that the motor-car tax is being increased in order 
to enable the Government to rebuild the roads and make them 
more suitable for motor traffic. This is only one of the many 
ways in which the Stockholm municipality is trying to make 
their capital the most up-to-date city in the world. I doubt if 
any other municipality has ever expended more lavish sums 
in embellishing a city than Stockholm has done. 

Winter sports are now in full swing in Dalecarlia and the 
North of Sweden, and ice-yachting competitions have already 
been held in the Stockholm Archipelago. According to present 
arrangements the Victoria Hockey Club is coming over this 
month from Canada to play one or two ice hockey matches 
against the pick of Sweden's hockey players. As the visitors 
are the best hockey team in their own country these matches 
should be well worth seeing. 

Christmas and the New Year were very gay this year. and 
Stockholm has gone Charleston mad with such vengeance that 
the municipalities of one or two of its suburbs have taken 
alarm, and prohibited it within their areas. I understand, 
however, that the interdict is not very strictly enforced. 

The big event in the theatrical world was the performance 
last month of *‘ Peer Gynt” by the combined companies of the 
Opera and Royal Dramatic Companies. This is the first time 
the two companies have ever played in co-operation, and 
people are wondering why it was never done before.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., A TRAVELLER IN SWEDEN 


Keep Faith 


Wuen night her dew lets fall, 
Bringing release, 

Though from far-off I call, 
Past sundering seas, 

If faith thou’st kept with me, 
And still wilt keep, 

Sweet on thine eyes shall be 
The kiss of sleep, 

And dreams thou shalt afford 
Will mock the light, 

Till more than spoken word 


Bids thee Good-night ! 
C, Henry WARREN: 
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Tw: New VILLAGE. 

These of us who live in country villages and take any 
interest in their life begin to hope, almost to believe, that they 
are coming into their own. A new campaign on their behalf 
is just opening. They were delightful units in old Saxon days 
when a hedge was grown round them to assert their indi- 
viduality ; and the best we have been able to do for them 
since One is forced to 
confess that the Parish Councils are sad failures. They do no 
harm, but they do very little good. They do not understand 
their powers or enjoy their opportunities. They are an 
anaemic reproduction of the Moot or Leet, and show no 
activity whatever in giving vitality to the social life of the 
village. But other bodies are stepping in, and the villages 
are very rapidly returning to a merry and self-respecting 
existence. This change in the village owes much to the 
Women's Institutes (a gift from Canada), which have much 
more initiative and public spirit than the men’s clubs. But 
the revival of the village will perhaps date from the formation 
Fourteen counties now 


is to attempt to restore old customs. 


of the Rural Community Councils. 
possess councils, with special paid organizers. A good example 
of their activities is to be found in Oxfordshire. 


* * x: we 


Helped by wireless (a revolutionary agent in village life), 
women’s institutes and other socicties, these councils have 
but they will miss it, if they do not 
harness. their and, if one may say so, put on 
blinkers. One would like to see all of them and all their 
secretaries concentrate wholly for the moment on forming 
Village Community Councils. In the village the blacksmith 
and the Lord of Manor are friends in a sense true of very few 
ich men and poor men in avy urban community; and 
therefore the village offers an incomparable opportunity for 
forming a council of all the talents. If lively councils of this 
sort were established and kept in touch with others we should 
very soon see villages equipped with most of the communal 
possessions they need for social health ; with halls and equip- 
ment for local industries, and playing fields, and, not least, 
gardens. The subject is touched on in ‘‘Corporate Life of the 
Village,” a 8d. pamphlet issued by the National Council of 
Social Service, from 33 Bloomsbury Square ; and it is to be 
the Council will not let its emphasis 


a great opportunity ; 
energies 


sincerely wished that 
shift fora moment from this cardinal point. 

* %* x x 
An Ecc-Lav1nc Mystery. 

It speaks well for our native interest in the welfare of our 
home animals that two Bills for bird protection are under 
discussion ; and Lord Desborough, to whom all manner of 
forms of British sport owe many thanks, will do a great service 
if he carries his Bill through. As in the 
forbidding the traffic in bird’s plumage, the objectors bring 
forward a number of specious reasons. It is argued that 
you only do birds a kindness by taking their eggs. Up toa 
A point true. Birds have an altogether amazing 
tapacity for continuing to lay, if their first, second, or even third 
clutch is lost. A kittiwake will lay 
again within three days if you rob her. If you do not, she 
again that year. This must mean that her 
constitution is so nicely constructed that it can develop or 


discussion over 
this is 
And a mystery attaches. 
does not lay 


reabsorb the embryo ¢ with equal case and surprising 


cel: rity , 


=e 
From the point of view of natural history, it is 
undeniable that some birds (especially, in my experience, wild 
duck and, to a less extent, plover) lose many broods because 
they lay too early, before the animal food necessary for all 
Some years all our home 
birds lay too early blackbirds, 
chaflinches, larks and the rest: but m iny have two or even 
three families, and so make a tolerable certainty of leaving a 
fair number of descendants. However, it would be sulflicient, 
merely for protecting the plover, if a date were fixed beyond 


young birds is in sufficient supply. 


robins, rooks, thrushes, 


which the taking of eggs was prohibited. The sorry part of 
the harvest of plover’s eggs in England (which supplies less 
than half those sold in England) is that a large percentage are 
useless fur food. The takers do not trouble to note whether 


Life and Sport 


or not the eggs are sct. So few reach the gourmet’s plate that 
even he should have no objection to the forbidding of the 
traffic. 

* * 2 * 
Save True BeecieEs. 

The present ruthless felling of very old trees in Burley 
Old, in the New Forest, offends the naturalist, because it 
does damage to more than the landscape. A number of birds 
delight in old trees, from the herons that nest in their tops 
to the tree creepers that run like mice about their boles. 
One does not like to criticize any form of economic forestry ; 
and in general trees should be felled at the most useful age ; 
but scenery as such has its value, too, and if any place should 
be scheduled, like an old building, it is Burley Old. Birds 
have been leaving the New Forest—the pheasant for one, and 
the woodcock—and even the butterflies are fewer. It would 
be a cause of rejoicing to all naturalists, as well as aesthetes 
in general, if the Verderers would vote for the preservation 
of all old trees in certain areas, and all trees (especially 
beeches) of exceptional beauty, wherever found. 

* % * % 
Tue Return OF THE Trout. 

In a very plaintive voice Mr. Noel Buxton said the other 
day (in the company of four other Ministers of Agriculture) 
that he had only one objection to sugar bect : he did like a bit 
of pike fishing ; and he understood that the effluents from the 
sugar factory were death to his favourite prey. Well, we 
have heard a great deal about the fouling of the rivers ; and 
the great democracy of fishers of coarse fish are as much 
concerned as the fly-fishermen. It is very important to keep 
our rivers pure; and it is quite true—to stress a quaint 
historical fact—that, more than half the rivers that flow by 
our cathedral towns could no longer, as in the old days, supply 
Friday food to fasting citizens. This is true; but those who 
complain of pollution do not all realize that in general the 
poison, whatever it is, has not hurt the coarse fish. For 
example, the dace in the Lea abounded though the trout 
vanished ; but at last the trout, too, are returning. Many 
good fish will be caught therein on the fly this spring, as last. 

4 * * * 
Stars IN Dayuicur. 

An Australian mining prospector, now in this country, 
has some wonderful tales to tell of the acuteness of the senses 
of the native races. It was noted in the War that an English 
country labourer could detect an aeroplane many miles 
further off than the townsman or clerk; but he is myopic 
compared with the Australian natives. There is no question 
that they can see the stars quite distinctly in clear daylight, 
and guide their long migrations by their aid. Good sight is a 
marked quality in the white population of Australia, but the 
blacks, living always on those immense plains in that clear 
air are, as eagles, though in physique they are not an excep- 
tionally well-developed race. They cannot, for example, 
compare with the Zulu or Maori in build. The particular 
tribe in question dwell towards the north of that marvellous 
country above the Horse Shoe hill of iron in Western Australia, 
a country that some day will be one of the richest in the 
world, though then it may be hardly a native will be Icft to 
mark the The tribes diminish steadily, as in 
Canada. 


change. 


w * . * 
PreMatTuRE CucKOoos., 

It was firmly believed in Dorsetshire last weck, on the 
authority of very confident reports, that the cuckoo had been 
heard several times near Poole. It is just a question whether 
any cuckoo has been heard in England, even in March. Scores 
of investigated reports have failed to corroborate the rumour. 
To claim a February cuckoo is straining our credulity indeed ! 
Yet the past few months have brought more surprises for bird 
observers in England than any period in remembrance. A 
dozen rare birds have appeared in unexpected places ; and 
now the moment of the first here, it may be 
worth while looking for exceptionally early arrivals, especially 
on the south-west coast. 


migrants is 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR THE 
WAGE-EARNER 
[To the Editor of the Sevcerxror.] 
Sin, May I eneroach on your valuable space to put forward 
& suggestion which I feel has a very definite bearing on the 
question of peace and goodwill in industry ? 

The great domestic problem in the life of every wage-earner 
and salaried man or woman in the lower-paid ranks of industry 
and commerce is the question of security for the future. 
Sickness, unemployment or incapacity for work from no 
matter what cause, old age, family distress and the death of 
the wage-earner are factors which it is inpossible to estimate 
in regard to their demands on the family income and accumu- 
lated savings. ‘The result is that in thousands of homes to-day 
the unspoken question is, * What will happen to us if such 
and such circumstances arise ?” 

While much has been done by way of State insurance and 
by means of pension and insurance schemes inaugurated by 
large employers of labour, there hangs over masses of our 
population this spectre of insecurity and uncertainty. Private 
charity on the part of employers and others may, to a certain 
degree, mitigate the evil, but the fact remains that to a self- 
respecting man or to his widow and family such charity is 
abhorrent. A scheme of benefit of even less cash value would 
be of far greater service and would be in a totally different 
category if it were fixed on a definite basis of covenanted 
benefit, claimable in emergency as of right and capable of 
accurate determination at any time. 

Nothing would tend to stabilize industrial relations more 
than the existence of such a scheme, and nothing would be of 
such inestimable value to the State as a whole. The great 
fault of most private pension schemes is that they prevent a 
man in many cases from bettering himself, for they tend to 
keep him fixed in one job from fear of losing his accumulated 
benefits should he desire to transfer to some other firm or 
employment, or should he set up in business on his own. 
The ideal would be some scheme which did not interfere with 
this fluidity of labour. 

Existing pension schemes have one undesirable factor in 
common with many profit-sharing plans. They are dependent 
on the success of the concern whence the wage-earner draws 
his income. They thus contravene the accepted rule of not 
placing all one’s eggs in one basket. 

It is often argued that if a good wage or salary is paid the 
wage-earner should invest for himself in an ordinary health 
and life policy with some established insurance company. 
As «a matter of fact many people will have nothing to do with 
even the most sound financial concern. The reasons are not 
far to seck :— 

1. They distrust the complicated forms, and they do not 
in the least understand the difference between, say, whole-life, 
endowment and annuity. 

2. Many having been once bitten by unscrupulous financial 
concerns are twice shy of all forms of insurance and investment. 

3. They prefer the local club where they feel that the 
personal contact with the officials makes for security. 

t. The temptation of the high yield with poor security is 
so strong that they fail to take advantage of the safe invest- 
with a Jower return. Loss and disillusionment make 
“ Capital” of yet another attempt to “ fleece 


ment 
them suspect 
the worker.” 

It would seem that this question of financial security for 
the wage-earner’s future is one that lies at the root of much 
of our present unrest. It is a problem which might well 
eccupy the attention of the Government and of the trade 
unions and employers’ federations. A joint report with 
definite recommendations backed by the advice of the soundest 
financial experts would be a great step towards a solution of 
this most urgent problem. 

Garden cities, artistic factories. playing fields, athletic «nd 
They 
ure very valuable accessories but quite useless as a cure for 
the great evil of insecurity, which is, I think, synonymous 
with industrial unrest. Some form of fund backed by the 


social clubs are mere appendages of industrial peace. 


the Editor 


Government’s guarantee of financial soundness would seem 
to be the only way of dealing with the problem. 

The details are not within my province to suggest, but | 
cannot help feeling that at the risk of proposing yet one moye 
commission of inquiry this is, at least, a problem which can 
be tackled in no other way. ‘The existing schemes ave gj 
very well for big firms, but small concerns still employ the 
majority of our people, and for these there is, as yet, no way 
out of this terrible and unsettling atmosphere of insecurity 
and uncertainty in the homes of our industrial population, — 
I am, Sir, &c., 

LEONARD P. Lockirsrr, 

4 Queens Road, Beeston, Notts. 


OUR OLDEST READER 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.| 
Sir, Having been a reader of the Spectator for over cighty 
years and always enjoyed it so much, T want to send you 
my good wishes for the future. I think it is a splendid 
peper.—I am, Sir, &e., 
; IKATHARINE PLUNKr?, 
Ballymascanlan House, Co. Louth, Ireland. 
[Miss Plunket, the writer of this letter, was 106 last 
November, and is, we believe, the oldest reader of the 
Spectator. We greatly value her good wishes.— Ep. Spectator, 


CAN AMERICAN PROSPERITY LAST? 
[To the Editor of the Sercraronr.] 
Sir,--A_ recent article in the Speciator, entitled “Can 


American Prosperity Last ?”” seems to attribute the prosperity 
now existing in America largely to high wages and to 
instalment selling. High wages are held to produce generous 
spending, otherwise known as increased consumption. and 
this increase is said to be helped by the additional facilitic 
afforded by instalment selling. 

It is rightly questioned whether these factors can produce 
permanent benefit in spite of theories, now prevalent both 
in America and in England, which are merely the digging 
up and parading of eld fallacies. If the present apparent 
American prosperity is produced solely by these faciors 
it must surely be temporary, but there appear to be ceitain 
new elements worthy of consideration that indicate a more 
permanent basis for prosperity. 

Among the main causes of increased per capita production 
the following may be mentioned: 

The mechanical simplification of housekeeping, which has 
had the effect of turning millions of women from comparatively 
unproductive domestic pursuits to the actual production 
distribution of goods; the scientifie use in production o! 
mechanical appliances, of electric power and of new materials 
the better organization of industry in mass production and 
in other ways, such as the enormous saving effected by 
reducing the waste of labour by unemployment, a saving 
resulting from the avoidance of seasonal employment and 
from the deliberate shifiing of thousands of operatives fro 
one industry to another. Perhaps the most important ol 
all is the very great change in the mental attitude of both 
capital and Jabour, turning them towards co-operation and 
partnership as contrasted with their former status of organized 


These are some of the factors that seem to hold 


hostility. 
h 


out the prospect of a more permanent prosperity throug 
more effective production. 

The millennium is not yet in sight, however; and there 
are other factors that undoubtedly threaten the curtailment 
of this prosperity. They are mostly the old ones that have 
always worked and always will work from time to time 
They consist chicily of dislocations of one kind or another, 
such as the change from coal to oil and electricity, or the 
reduction in the foree needed for agricultural production 
due to improved methods. 

Another intermittent factor is the periodical tendenc) 
undue expansion of credits for unwise speculative purpose 
thus accumulated capital and dislocating th 


te 


wasting 
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machinery of legitimate trade. Another is the tendency to 
er-produce in certain 


lines. thus throwing the machinery 





ff vear. 


ommeree and trade out Mass production is a 


bad 





od servant, but a master; and it may very easily 


becon\ a maste r. 
Other factors are class conflict. blind greed, demoratization, 


wastefulness on the part of who cannot 


Juxury. and many 


stand prosperity. There are indications that some of these 
factors. making for alternating periods of good and bad times, 
will in the future have more careful study and will be under 
petter control.—I am. Sir, &e., R. M. Braowury. 


oo State Street, Boston, 


PLEASURES OF 
| To the Editor of the 
M.S.,”" 
on the above subject in your issue of February 
ct of the 


RETIREMENT 


SPECTATOR. | 


THE 


Siz. Mav I point out that in his letter which appears 


12th, misses 
question 2? He carefully points out what is 


the effect of Comparatively carly retirement on the person 


olved, and on the community in general. But what about 


the Jong waiting lists in all professions % Surely the great 
War has taught us above all other things that no man (or 
! Js it not of paramount importance 
find openings as 
that their 


promotion, where such is merited 7 


woman) is indispensable 


people should soon as. their 


t at’ vounY 


lucation ts completed, and seniors should vet 
rod women retire at 
‘done their bit, 
block 


without 


a comparatively early age thes 


if men 
ld have and not feel it necessary merely 


to sit tight and promotion, Again, surely there are 


opportunities number for people of both sexes to 
find ample fields for their well acquired knowledge and exper- 

we in public and social work of all sorts. Never was there 
atime when practical people were more in request !—-T am, 


sir, & B.A. 


CHURCIIMAN ON 
BOOK REVISION 
| To the Editor of th 
thank 
srierlew’s Jucid and well-balanced) opinion 


Book. 


A FREE PRAYER 


SPECTATOR. | 


mit me to vou sincerely for publishing the 


l 
R Harold EK 


Composite Prayer ile has evidently put on 


it. proposals the most favourable construction of which thes 

imit from the liturgicul and devotional point of view, and 
finds in them nothine which necd alarm Free Churchmen, 
whose Interests in the reformed character of the Church of 
Ln lend h very ably de ic nd 


book 


ViIvcorous 


m his letter that he has considered the 
Church of England to the 

which has for 
that 
posels seem to affirm that our present Prayer Book adhered 
too narrowly 


worship which was not etther expressly contained 


It is not clear fre 
} ollicial answer ol the 
ition) propaganda, THAAD 


vears 


rhed her peace From point of view tne new 


to the pring ipl that nothing was to be eecepted 


Scripture or clearly deducible therefrom. The new proposals 


low primitive liturgies and traditions to be a contributors 
basis of public worship. and therefore of doctrine also, even 
liturgies and traditions deviate from, or go bevond 
limits This ts, of 
Roman Catholic teaching, the doctrine of development.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., Ki. A. Knox, Bishop, 
Bishop of Manchester. 
Kent. 


eCourse. 


the starting point of 


Formerly 


} 


vham Grove. Shortlands, 


ENGLAND 


SPECTATOR. | 


PRESERVING 

170 the Editor of the 
SiR Mav Ladd a few points to vour article en “* Preserving 
England 


properly 


The urgent need for houses could be better met 
laid-out plans and well-designed dwelling places 
allowing anybody to build just anything anywhere, 
advertised Peacehaven, 


10 take Sussex—compare the much 


which looks at a little distance like a series of allotments and 
with the well-planned and well carried out 


horthern suburb of Brighton. Moulseombe. 


thicken runs 
\gain. why should the approach to every town and nearly 


ery village be made hideous by rows of competing petrol 
pumps-? Surely these necessary evils need not be an eyesore. 
Why. aiso, 


b wit «1 er 


should some of the few stretches of beach, not vet 
be ruined by old 1.C.C, trams, railway carriages 


and other cecentric huts 2 Thomany places the exist without 


any means of drainage, water supply, or facilitice 


nnd the 


for disposing 


of refuse. result in offence against man and nature 


which is intolerable. At the rate things are going, the whole 
of the Sussex coast will bx hambles within a few veat [ 
am, Sir. & 
Lewes, Sussee. rf 8 
| To the Kedit / Spec ror.| 

Str. With reference to vour article on “ Preserving bneland.”’ 
[ should like to call your attention to the matter of Tintagel 
Cornwall. Tintagel is a wintry, and the slate and 
slate stones formerly us j building wre of a beautiful 


greenish ores tildings are of this slate and stone 


and naturally are in perfect harmony. Now people are putting 


up horrible little Dunoon of whitewash. or other colours, 


with glaring red roofs. also other buildings equally ont of 
keeping. They are often called * Elaine.” * Enid-Lancelot 
or some such name The i ery dreadful and are apidly 
spoiling that rugged heaut Moreover, the whole place is 
spotled bs advertisements reing per ple to see the Old Mint- 
House at Pevensey. Personally. UT have refraincd from that 
visit, being so annoyed by the signboard 

In contrast to all this. iw house ha been erected in 
Pevensey which absolutely ton in with its rounding It 
is either cob or crean paint with beams of nat il wood and 
athateh roof. Ttis absolut in the picture. and might have 
been there vears. Tam, S A 

A. Rov PioMeso 
The Roole i. ET Gal i, / lan Sire f ear Basthow 


UNCORROBORATED POLICE 


1 To the Editor of | SPECTATOR 


KVIDENCE 


Sin, Mr. Gardner's lette orroborated police 


raises aun issue which in these day vital to an 


ho remains in the neivhbho 


may become 
man W rhood of Leice te 
after about ten o'clock oat niel 


self arrested in a side street by plain-clothes detectives. charged 


Such 





with “importuning ~ or * soliciting ~ pussers-b ind’ con 
victed and sentenced nt ‘ ing mornimys., or att a week 
on remand 

Those who are acquainted th the Bo Street and Mar 
borough Street Police Courts w know t + in } Cruse 
the evidence for the ecutl is like to « t of two 
police Wicers, who wil ceive detailed evidene { wets of 
importuning or soliciting committed against menibers of the 
public. One would expe that these members of the public 
would then be enlled to nine tine police ¢ i¢ ind 7 
submit to cross-examination, but this is not Generally 
speaking, the people who are alleged to have be importuned 
are not called, and if cross-examined the police are usuall 
forced to admit that they miacde » effort eitl to obtain then 
names and addresses. or to b them to Court It should be 
added that in the majori f cases this admission by the 
prosecution fails to influences Magistrate tu favour of the 
defence. 

The result has been that muimb of men of high positios 
and character have served tert 0 tmprisonment for soliciting 
or importuning. convicted on police evidence only I was 
recently concerned for a client in such a case. and, after the 


conviction before the 
it the I 


strong cross-examination, made the usua 


almost inevitable Magistrate, an appeal 


eame before the Justices ondon Sessions The 


under idmiission 
that they had not tried to bring to Court no less than three 
members of the public who were alleged to have been impor 
tuned, but 


upheld the 


t} tl Justices bv ai majorit 


notwithstanding this the 
conviction 


There was no suggestion thai the prisone had bor mve- 


thing but the highest character, and he was a \ 


whose reeord and attainments anvone might have 


His one consolation for his utter ruin is that recollection of 


his case appears to have brought about a char ve of attitud 
on the part of the Justices, as is shown by the recent decision 
of the same Bench referred to by Mr. Gardner. It does 
indeed seem that for the public safetv Mr. Gardner's suggestion 


should be very carefully considered, and I heartily 


it. It 
prisoner has been Spec ial 
to trial by I am. Sir, & 


endors¢ 


will be understood wt, as already pointed out, thre 


deprived by statute of his right 


jury A Soricrror 
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CAGE- BIRD CULT” AND “THE 
AQUARIUM VENTURE” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.| 
Sir, T have read Mr. Hamish Maclaren’s charming article 
entitled * The Aquarium Venture,” and with your permission 


wish to ask him, with all courtesy, the following questions :— 


1. What is the difference between keeping birds and fish in 
Fish are fully as active 


“THE 


“necessarily circumscribed confinement ? 
and restless as birds, and presumably have the same longing to use 
their equally specialized pewers. Why does Mr. Maclaren bless the 
aquarium * paradise and condemn the aviary % 

2. Why does he assert that fish which feed from the keener’s 
hand and suck his fingers feel affection for him, and not allow that 
birds may equally become fond of those who tend them ? 

3. Why should the sight ef captive fish be a desirable part of a 
child's education, and a visit to an aviary be merely degrading ? 

4. Aviaries are as much sanctuaries for birds as aquaria are 
for fish, and birds enjoy a handful of * paradisal grubs,” in their 
case usually mealworms, as much as fish do. Wherein lies the 
difference ? 

5. Is it not an acknowledged fact that cold-blooded creatures 


normally live longer than the majority of the warm-blooded ? 
May not this partly account for lower mortality among captive fish ? 


A carp, for instance, will outlive many generations of robins. 

When I kept aviaries my birds would fly to me as soon as T 
entered ; it did not often take three months to make them 
“as tame as cats.” They lived out their full span, mated, and 
reared young, and certainly enjoyed freedom from danger and 
anxiety respecting food. I dislike cages, and would never 
keep a caged bird without allowing it at least a couple of hours’ 
liberty in a room every day. Neither am I an advocate for 
bird shows, as I consider the close confinement and being 
“on view” so long very trying to birds ; I never exhibited 
any of mine. 

It is. of course, nonsense to say that birds are necessarily 
happy because they sing. Song is their language. a means of 
expressing their emotions. A bird will sing to attract atten- 
tion because it hopes for a tit-bit, or from jealousy, anger, 
sexual excitement, or simply because it * feels good.” Anyone 
who tends birds soon learns to interpret their notes. 

The real test of happiness is breeding. No bird will breed 
unless it is healthy and content with its surroundings. For 
an unmated bird 1 consider the condition of its plumage the 
best test. A restless or unhappy bird invariably has frayed 
tips to its flight feathers ; perfect plumage means health and 
happiness. Of course, there are certain birds, such as the 
swallow tribe, which are unsuited to any form of captivity ; 
while robins and tits are so easily domesticated at liberty that 
I agree it is sheer stupidity to imprison them. Lam, Sir. &e. 

AN Otp Bird Keerer. 

|Our contributor, to whom we have referred the above 
Jetter, writes: Before answering “An Old Bird Keeper's ” 
questions, may T be allowed space to thank him for the oppor- 
tunity he has given me to explain one or two points? In 
writing * The Aquarium Venture,” 1 was, of course, unwilling 
to refer back to an article of my own on a different subject ; I 
could only hope that someone would do it for me. This has 
happened. So here are my answers to’ An Old Bird Keeper's” 
questionnaire : 

1. One of the chief differences between keeping birds and 
fish (in this case) is that while the whole aquarium is designed 
for the comfort of its inhabitants many of them occupying 
pools almost as large as those nature had given them —the 
whole of the cage bird cult (with a few exceptions) is based upon, 
exists for, and is utterly inalienable from, money. Again, if 
one digs a pond and stocks it with perch, are these perch to be 
Are they any more captives if the pond 

Man can make a pool] almost identical 


considered captives ? 

is raised above ground ? 
with natural rock-pools and ponds, in which fish live volun- 
tarily, so long as good food is to be found, but nature never 
made anything faintly resembling a bird-cage, and never will. 

2. ~ An Old Bird Keeper ~ is mistaken in thinking that I do 
not “allow that birds may become fond of those who tend 
them.” They have little else of which to 
become fond. 

3. PT never made any reference to the sight of a * captive 
fish.” TL have been careful to point out that these aquarium 
fish are not to be considered * captives ~ in the way that birds 
The educative value of the aquarium 


They may indeed, 


or beasts are captive. 


lies chiefly in the fact that here are to be seen creatures whose 
existence would not otherwise have been even suspected, that 
is all. 


a, 


4. See the answer to question 1. LT have not suggested tha 
captive birds do not enjoy their food. 

5. The fact that * cold-blooded creatures normally live 
longer than the majority of the warm-blooded (if this js 0) 
would, it is true, partly account for the lower mortality among 
fish: but not altogether. In the cage bird trade the bing 
that die easily out-number those that survive— because they 
are treated as perishable goods rather than as living creatures. 
also, no aquarium fish has vet been known to refus¢ food, 
although again and again captive birds and beasts have dieg 
of a self-imposed starvation. 

Finally, may JF remind * An Old Bird Keeper that my 
article on captive birds was headed ** The Cage Bird Cult.” anq 
dealt with birds shown in small cages, not with the sort of 
aviary with which he is obviously familiar ? Does he himself 
not say, * I dislike cages . . . neither am TI an advocate {yy 
bird shows, as I consider the close confinement and being oy 
View very trying to birds 2?” Very trving. indeed! If he cay 
see an essential difference between a caged bird and an aviary 
bird, does he see none between an aviary bird and an aquarium 
fish?) Or must L repeat that while nature neve made anything 
faintly resembling an aviary, these aquarium poo!s are very 
much like those to which fish are accustomed the whole world 
over? ELaAMisu: MacLaren. | 

THE CAGE BIRD CULT 

|To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.| 
Sir, Whilst Io am in most heartfelt 
splendid letter of Mr. S. M.G. Gravener in your issue of 26th 
ult., I should like to point out that the Bird Protection Act 
of 1925 does give possibilities of mitigating the sufferings of 
eaged wild birds, and of making it increasingly difficult for 


agreement with the 


trappers to catch them without themselves being caught! 
What is now needed is a determined group of workers in every 
town and village in England to see that the existing law is 
actually enforced, and to educate publie opinion against this 
cruelty. 

If anv of vour readers are willing to join the ever-growing 
band of workers against caging, they can do a great service hy 
(1) Looking out for infringements of the existing law as t 
trapping with decoys and bird-lime, and keeping birds 
illegal cages, and = reporting such infringements to the 
R.S.P.C.A. or to the police; (2) Working in various ways t 
influence public opinion against this cruelty, by constantly 
bringing the subject forward, and by getting posters exhibited 
and literature broadcast especially in schools. clubs, and in- 
stitutes. ‘Teachers are increasingly desirous of teaching the 
classes to be considerate and gentle with animals and birds, 
and weleome illustrated literature. 

I shall be pleased to give posters and leaflets, as well as 
information to any readers of the Speetator who will help in 
this campaign. At the same time we must work increasingly 
for the entire prohibition of the catching and caging of British 
wild birds, on the lines of an Act as suggested by Mr. S.M.G. 
Cravener. 

Your correspondent Mr. BE. W. Hendy quotes the line “We 
think caged birds sing when indeed they cry.” With spring 
in the air, what a tragic appeal is coming to us from hundreds 
of thousands of captives all over the land, hanging in small 
cages on dismal walls, bereft of the natural gay, busy honey 
inoon of the spring lonely and hopeless. Let them not ory 
invain! Tam, Sir, &e., 

MARGARET BrRabisit, 
Hon. Treasurer, R.S.P.C.A. Caged Bird Poster Fund. 
95 Park Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 


NATIONAL LACK OF THRIFT 
|To the Editor of the Specrvaror.| 

Sin, All readers of your résumé of the Colwyn report must be 
struck by the serious, disquieting, but not surprising, fact of 
the decrease in the savings of the country. This decrease 
would seem to be due not only to unemployment, high taxes, 
and adverse industrie! conditions, but also to the fact that all 
classes are losing the habit of saving. 

Kor this the following causes seem answerable. (.c. the 
large amount spent by all classes in amusements ; the fceling 
of insecurity caused by the spread of Socialist and Communist 


doctrines : and the knowledge that the State will undertake 
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t of the responsibilities that at one time fell on the indi- 


mos : , 
for sickness, old age, 


vidual. 


educatt 
. > wae . . . +90" > ” 
relatively small amount exacted by Government 7 


No provision need be made 
on or unemployment. Therefore, why save bevond the 


If income, whe ther carned or unearned, were more largely 
ved and invested, or spent in increasing the comforts of the 
Say « pp 
jomes, the result would be a better standard of living and 


more self-respect. Also, money so spent would materially 
penefit the industries of the country and thus reduce 
unemployment. —T am, Sir, &e., Marian Buck. 

i! 


Noverings. Bosbury, Ledbury. 
STOURBRIDGE ELECTION AND 
ITS LESSON 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrsaror.] 

Yet another Unionist seat has been lost, and for the 
the hopeless candidature of a Liberal. 
Altogether, 22,987 votes were cast for Constitutional can- 
didates, and only 16,561 for the Socialist, yet the latter 
goes up to Westminster as representative of the constituency. 
When will the lesson be learnt that the time has come when 
the parties which stand for Constitutional government must 
of Socialism is to be averted ? 


THE 


Sik, 
old fatuous reason 


unite if the growing menace 
Never again can Liberalism look to receive the wide suffrages 
of the proletariat on which formerly it based its existence : 
never again will it come into power on the old party ticket, 
or indeed on any new ticket which it may devise. 

The only hope for the future lies ina merging of the people, 
the vast mass of the population which desires to uphold the 
existing order of affairs, into one great united array, for it is 
that there is uo longer space nor scope 
for two mutually destructive parties, Liberal, 
which both at heurt Only 
by a drastic move of this nature can a solid front be displayed 
to the Only thus will 


the Communistic element within the State, that of misguided 


now an obvious fact 
Unionist and 
are secking much the same ends. 


forces of disruption and disloyalty. 
men and women who find in ruined Russia the beau ideal of 
the 


s of this enlightened realm. 


hands of the order- 
Tam, Sir, &e.., 


LIBERAL. 


wovernment, receive its quietus at 
loving electo 


ONC A 


THE CANADIAN FLAG 
| To the Editor of the Sev Aron. | 
( apadian Flag “y 
Mr. Harry Baldwin writes 


the so-called Canadian flag 


Su In a letter headed The appearing 


in vour issuc of January Sth, 1927. 
flac 
may not be flown on Canzdian soil without at once committing 


“Canada has no national 


contemptuous comments 
The flag of the Canadian 


the flag 


an heraldic error and arousing the 


of the Canadian Imperin:lists. 
mercantile marine is no doubt which vou assume to 


be the national flag of Canada.” 


While it is true that the flag to which vou referred in your 


sue Of December 18th is that of the Canadian mereantile 
marine, and is not, therefore. properly termed ‘a national 
flag.” one hesitates to allow the British people to absorb all 


the ideas 


Canadian. 


Mr. Baldwin Hle states he is a 
also am a Canadian, having lived in Canada all 
my life excepting the few years when T commanded a battalion 
Verseas during the War, and Tam an Imperialist. I am quite 
mlident that the views which I hold regarding the Union 
Jack are those held by a very large majority of the Canadian 


which EXPFresses. 


people. The number of true Canadians who wish any change 
from the Union Jack to some other emblem, even though it be 
styled a * National flag.” 
would have no history behind it, and among the inhabitants 
of the world would not be as well known in a hundred years as 


is comparatively few, sceing that it 


the Union Jack is at present. 

\ll public buildings in Canada, post oflices. customs houses. 
&e., the Government, the 
drill halls and barracks, which are more immediately under the 
Minister of National Defence, fly the Union Jack. In Manitoba, 
all Publie Schools. by an Act of the Manitoba Legislature, are 
compelled to fly the Union Jack, any school district neglecting 
to comply with this law thereby forfeiting the Government 
stant. If these facets alone, not to mention others, do not imply 
that the Union be the national flag of 
Canada, 

Mi 


which are under Dominion and 


Jack is considered to 
what more is required ? 


R.} . ? ‘ 
Baldwin also states-—** I hope that one day our Canadian 
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politicians will have the courage to decide the flag question 
instead of side-stepping it as they have been doing for some 
Does it not evident that Canadian 


politicians have shown inteliigence as well as courage in leaving 


years past.” seem 
the flag question alone. as they have no doubt been guided by 


what they feel is the wish of the people as a whole, and so 

have not undertaken to pander to the desires of a few who may, 

for some reason or other, wish to have a change ?—Lam, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Mrrcnenc.. 

(Colonel), O.C. 20th Infantry 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Brigade. 


ECLIPSES AND PLANETARIA 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecravor.] 

Sir, —It has been said by a British astronomer that hundreds 
of years before the Christian Era there were men, both in 
Kgypt and Chaldea, who ™ 
of eclipses than the majority of persons of average education 
at the present day.” 
discreditable ; but [ suppose that there are still many people 
who are alarmed when, the moon 


possessed more accurate knowledge 


If this statement is true it seems very 


In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
Ow halt the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.’ 


History, it may be remembered, records a terrible disaster 
which was brought 


” 


to the Athenian army in the year 418 
about by the ignorance of Nikias, the Commander-in-Chief, 


B.C., 
when a lunar eclipse occurred, On the other hand, Columbus, 
the discoverer of the New World, saved his expedition from 
the prospect of starvation by his ability to predict one, 
which eclipse has, L believe, been identified with that 
March Ist, 1504. The had 
inore food, whereupon Columbus solemnly declared 


which 


oceurred natives refused to 
supply 
that in a 


would withdraw her light 


on 


few hours the moon, as a sien of her displeasure, 


and when to their utter amazement 


it happened as he had foretold, fresh supplies were forthcoming 
at once. 

Would it not be 
of Education 
millions which it annuoliv expends, in building 


soard 


a few thousand pounds of the 


i thoroughly eood inve stinent if the 
were to appls 
* Planetaria ” 


in some of our great towns, encouraging thereby the study of 





the noblest and most wonderful of all branches of human 
knowledge ? I am, Sir, &e., Watrer Crick. 
Ovinge Vicarage, near Chichester, 
es —— ‘ rave 
rHikK SAYINGS OF LAO-TZE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 

Sir. - Lee-Tze was a Chinese born some fifty vears before 
the time of Confucius, who takes high rank as a profound 
and originel thinker. In these days of * mothering ~ govern- 
ments, the following extracts from his sayings make a special 
vuppeal. 

As restrictions and prohibitio are multiplied in the Empire, 
the people grow poorer and poorer. When the people are subjected 
to overmuch government the land is thrown into confusion. W hen 
the people are skilled in many cunning arts, strange are the objects 
of luxury that appear. The greater the number of laws and enact- 


and robbers there will be. Therefore, tha 
x, the people will work out their 
calm, the people will right them- 
the people will grow rich. 
naturally back to 


ments, the more thieves 
Saye So long as I do nothin 
So long a l lov 


Says 4 
own reformation. | 
selves. If only i] keep from meddling, 

If only Lam free from desire, the people will come 
i If the Government is sluggish and tolerant, the peoplo 


simplicity.’ 
If the Government is prying and 


will be honest and free from guile. 


meddling. there will be constant infraction of the law. Is the 
Government corrupt Then uprightness becomes rare, and 
coodness becomes stranze. Verily, mankind have been under 
delusion for many a day! Govern a great nation as you would 
cook a small fish. (Q.4¢., don't overdo tt.) 

IT am. Sir, &e.. S.C. AKENMURST, 


Lindale. 60 Bowes Road. Palmers Green, NOV. 


SEVEN 


SPECI 


THE NUMBER 
| To the Kditor of the 


Your correspondent suggests that we 


LPOR 
Sik * retrace the de- 
velopments of the interest in the number seven to its origin 

But 
seven-storied towers of the later 


in the Astrology of Babylon. we can retrace this interest 
much further back than the 
Babylon associated with the movements of the sun, moon and 


five then known planets. For the seven-day week is much 
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older than astrology of the seven planets ; while the observa- 
tion of and reckoning time by the position of the seven- 
starred polar constellation—the Wain, Plough or Great 
Bear, or the position of the seven-starred zodiacal group of 
the Pleiades goes back several thousand years behind the 
seven-storied planetary towers of Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon. 
That the seven-day week is (roughly) a moon’s quarter, as our 
* fortnight ” tells of the fourteen nights between new moon 
and full moon, agrees with the very early Hindu story of the 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight nakshaira (necklace of pearls) 
or days in the lunar month as measured by its observed 
passage through the zodiac, Soma, the moon, dividing his 
time equally between these. And the temples of the Moon 
God of Ur, recently unearthed, show us observatories where 
both the moon's path through the zodiac and its phases 
were accurately measured and recorded as far back as four or 
five thousand years p.c.— Lam, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp 8S. Pickarp. 
Farley, near Oakamoor, Slaffs. 


MOORFIELDS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.} 

Sin,- Few people, perhaps, realize to the 
incomes of voluntary hospitals were affected by the General 
Strike—the business man in a bad trade year cuts his 
subscription list, and the charitable public is cither too 
harassed or too cautious to give as usual. 1926 was to have 
been * Extension Year” at ‘* Moorfields,” which, although 
the largest Eve Hospital in the Empire. has Jong been in 
need of extra accommodation. The appeal for the necessary 
money (£33,000) could not be launched, and 1927 finds this 
Hospital with a more acute need for extension than ever. 
We earnestly ask that your readers. remembering the 
thousands of men, women and children who come for treat- 
ment from all parts of the country, will associate themselves 

with * Moorfields ” in its time of need.—I am, Sir. &e., 

Turopore W. Luiine, Chairman. 

J. Wesertr Fisner, Senior Surgeon. 

Royal Loudon Ophthalmic Hospital, City Road, BEC. 1. 


what extent 


SHORT LETTERS 
Rvurart INpustTries, 

May T. as one of the authors of The Rural Indusirvies of 
England and Wales, of which the second volume was reviewed 
so appreciatively in your issue of February 26th, suggest that 
the reviewer was perhaps a little hasty in his judgment ? 
He writes that “one would not infer... from the brief 
account of straw-plaiting, how very large an income was once 
earned in the villages ; nor is there a word of the chief cause of 
the industry's decay — the importation of cheaper plait from 
Japan.” 

On the first point we give the following facts: “ In 1871 
there were thirty thousand plaiters ” (page 119): and (p. 
129, 130), * one and a half yards of the * Thirteen Diamond ’ 
pattern could be made in an hour and was paid for at 3d. a 
yard.” From these facts I think one might infer that the 
joint earnings of the plaiters were considerable. If your 
reviewer would kindly look again at page 138 he would find 
the information on the second point. ~ Straw-plaiting 
seems likely to die out before very long. owing . to foreign 
competition in the same industry. Japanese and Chinese 
plait are both lighter and cheaper than the English variety, 
as well as whiter in colour,” ef seq. M. Dornier Hay, 24 
Belsize Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Tur Berning or Wastineron. 

While no fault whatever can be found with Mr. Essary's 
valedictory address to England in your issue of Sth ult., 
there is at Jeast one statement open to criticism. 
“The British wantonly vandalized Washington,” 
I presume, to the burning of the Capitol in 1814, but Washington 
was not wantonly vandalized, such destruction as it may have 
suffered being authorized as a reprisal for the sacking of Toronto 
by Americans in 1812. Whatever the ethies of reprisals may 
be to-day, a hundred years ago they were quite justifiable : in 
fact, an enemy who did not indulge in them would at that 
time have been looked upon as pusillanimous. We hear a let 


Ile savs, 
referring, 


about the burning of the Capitol, but very little of the sacking 


Ss, 
— 
of Toronto- 


A. B. Fortune, 47 Mardale Crescent } 
burgh, 


din. 
Pretrry Girw, 

I read the poem, “ Pretty Girl,” in this week's Spectator 
and though I appreciate its prettiness, may I say that a 
quite sure a blackbird would never say “ pretty girl “Fs a “ad 
undoubtedly a thrush Browning knew that it was the Mie 
thrush” who “sings each song twice over.’ If * thrush : 
did not scan, Miss Todd could have called it a “ mavis,”— 
L. C. Scorr, The Vicarage, Norton Canon, Weobk V; Herefon) 


Tut Cuinrese Puzzin. 
In view of current events it may be of eeneral interest 
. . . . . PS - 
to learn of the basic principle of classical Chinese philosop 
which is contained in * The Great Learning” of the Foy 
Books and which is the * Ta Hsioh ” 
* Their thoughis being sincere, their hearts were then rectitieg 
Their hearts being rectified, their persons were cultivated 
or . ‘, . - 
I heir persons heing cultivated, their families were regulated 
Pheir families being regulated, the States were right}y goy: red 
ah . * . . lites , 
Their States being rightly governed, the whole Kingdom y 
made happy and tranquil.” 


theory : 


~ Turopore P. Brock tenuunrstr, Giggleswick-in-Crayen, 


MororinGc Honimays. 

Motorists frequently confuse Hartland Point and Hartlay) 
Quay, and your-contributor, C. A. R., has carelessly made th 
sume mistake in the current Spectator. The road throu 
Hartiand village is continued through three miles of heantif 
scenery to Hartland Quay. There is no quay there now, by 
there are “a very hospitable hotel,” wide views and magnif 
cent cliffs. Hartland Point is several miles away from th 
quay, along another road from the village. The re is a light. 
house there, but no hotel. Ricuarnp Kay, M.B.. Hartland 
N. Devon. 


PrRouixiry IN Prayer. 

May it be suggested that Lady Lovelace seems to miss the 
point of the permissive use of extempore prayer ? The offering 
of prayer is less a matter of literary perfection than of spiritua 
fellowship. The circumstances that arise in human life ofter 
call for the establishment of a definite co-ordination between 
the person uttering in the pulpit (or elsewhere), and ti 
person listening in the pew (or elsewhere), and the printed 
sentences are found lacking in what is contributed by th 
extemporancous prayer. Surely we must decline to admit 
purely literary canons in such matters? And, 
carry the thing one step farther, is the Prayer-Book, whetly 
old or new, free from prolixity ?—F. J. Pape, Norway Houy 
Cockermouth, 


if one ma 


Poetry 
A Tangle of Bells 


are four old bells at 
Marston by the Dove, 
There’s “ Glory be to God on high” 
Tossing its cup toward the sky, 
Three centuries have known the swing 


THERE Marston, 


Triumphant of * God Save the King, 
And still the country folk obey 
The Blending Bell*® on Pancake Davy, 


But of all the bells at 
Marston by the Dove, 

The is the Angelus bell: 

Close on six hundred years can tell 
Its tones at summer noon. 


Marston, 


swectesi 


And those who reap the sun-warmed grain 
Or tramp beside the winter wain, 
Or cut brown hedges in the spring 
May hear to-day the Angelus ring, 
(er meadow and stream to Ililton ; 
And across the reeds to Ilatton, 
From Marston by the Dove. 
IJ. LeJseext. 


*Rung on Shrove Tuesday morning for mixing the pancake 
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There ic no older composite Insurance 


Office in the World. 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted, and the duties of 
Executor and Trustee undertaken. 


Fidelity Guarantees issued. 





Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Caeeee—- Seer re | eS 


For more than 200 
vears the address of the 
Head Office of the Cor- 


poration has been the 


ROYAL "XCHANGE, LONDON. 











Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,473,416 
Reserve Furd - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1926) £269,126,125 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted, 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED GANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & Nationa! Provineial Foreige Bank Lid. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 


1,172 § Agents 
Offices # Everywhere, 





























Bank of Liver pool BANK 


A 
Y 


t831 


7 WATER LANE, LIVERPOOL, 


of 


LIVERPOOL 


MARTINS 


HTead Office: 


London ¢ ice: 


68 LOMBARD ST., 


Capital Subscribed - - £ 

Capital Paid up 

and Reserves - - 

Deposits, &e., at 

3ist Dec., 1926 - - 
The Bank has 390 « 


also Agents in all the principal 
towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Foreign 


xchange Pusiness 


Mortins Bonk 





KC, 3. 


18,791,120 
4,454,154 


59,819,326 


fiices 


Transacted 


S. JAPHET & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


60, LONDON WALL, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
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Banking 
A Difficult Year—Rise in 


ARTHUR 


Ir is impossible to study the reports and balance-sheets 
of the joint stock banks in modern times without being 
impressed by the continued abnormality of post-War 
conditions. The maintenance of profits and dividends, 
a moderate rise in deposits, and a considerable expansion 
in loans might, under ordinary conditions, be regarded 
as reflecting not only prosperity in banking, but pros- 
perity in the country itself. Time was when almost a 
cursorv. glance at the general trend of banking figures 
vas suflicient to show the general trend of economic and 
financial developments, so far at all events as domestic 
conditions were concerned. To-day, however, it 
necessary to look far more deeply into the inwardness of 
the figures before attempting to come to any definite 
conclusion the financial and conditions 
which they reflect. 

In any ‘articles concerning the banking position it is 
a good many figures showing move- 
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necessary to present 
ments for the year in deposits, Ioans, cash holdings, 
investments, &e., but LT want, if [.ean, in this article to 
get beyond the dry statistics and to show in 
simple fashion the connexion between these dry banking 
figures and the developments of the past year, not only 
activities but regards — the 
the community. For those 
can learn a great many things from 
these banking figures besides the position of the banks 
themselves, and, if T may be forgiven for writing in an 
organ like the Spectator in an unusually elementary fashion, 
[ will try few of the conditions and develop- 
ments which IT think the most recent reports and balance- 
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sheets of banks disclose. Before doing so, however, and 
by way of furnishing a key to some of the principal 
movements in the banks’ figures, let me recall some of the 
of the with which the fieures are 
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At the beginning of 1926 there were not wanting signs of 
an improvement in the industrial outlook, and evidence 
of that improvement was afforded in many directions, 
including railway traflic receipts, which, for the first four 
months, showed in the aggregate an increase of over 
£1,000,000, By the beginning of April, however, the 
situation was affected by apprehensions with regard 
to the coal dispute, and at the beginning of May tlie 
storm broke and Great Britain for the first time im her 
history experienced a general strike. The nation came 
out of that ordeal well, but it was destined to suffer the 
further strain of an cight months’ coal stoppage, and the 
damage inflicted by that crisis upon all industries was 
well shown in a recent issue of the Ministry of Labour 
fovette. Even in the year 1925 the number of working 
days lost by industrial disputes was 7,966,000, but last 


Year the figure was 162,784,000, of which about 
117,060,000 was contributed by the coal stoppage and 
about 15,000,000 by the general strike. Our returns of 


foreign trade were, apart from the War period, the worst 








fh record, while railway receipts closed the year with 
loss of not far from £30,000,000. 
Ina subsequent article* I shall be dealing with the 
Vy at icle appeat Rey eneral 9 shiecsns ghia canal jesue 


in 1926 


Deposits—Loan Activities 
Ws 
banking year from the standpoint of profits to share- 
holders, but it may not be out of place to state just here 
what is meant when the past year and present conditions 
are referred to as being trying for bankers. In a sense, of 
course, each year brings its particular difficulties. In 
times of intense trade depression there is often the 
difficulty of employing funds profitably, while there are 
many weak positions which have to be aided. On the 
other hand, when there is excessive trade activity or 
excessive speculation in securities, the difliculties are of 
another kind which will easily occur to the intelligent 
reader, and in such periods high profits are not infre- 
quently offset by considerable losses. On the whole, 
therefore, it might, perhaps, be said that the ideal con- 
ditions for the banker consist in a healthy trade activity, 
and especially an activity in our export trade, thus giving 
the banker the comfortable feeling of assurance that his 
loans are being used in producing economic conditions 
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favourable to the country as a whole. 
REDEEMING FEATURES. 


These, h were most assuredly not the conditions 
characterizing the past vear, and there can be little doubt 
that 1926 would have been an even more trying year in 
banking and money market circles but for certain re- 
deeming points in the situation. In the first place there 
is no doubt that at the moment when economic conditions 
were adversely affected by the. general strike and coal 
stoppage, the effect upon the foreign exchanges was very 
largely offset by our having returned to the gold standard, 
thus occasioning a on the part of 
foreign countries in our currency and financial position. 
It so happened, too, that the retention of our 5 per cent. 
Bank Rate, which became nec ssary aS a consequence of 
the coal stoppage, was accompanied by a general down- 
ward tendency in money rates on the Continent, so that 
there was a strong impelling force making for the re- 
mittance of foreign balances here to carn interest. More- 
over, owing to the slump in the frane during the early 
part of the year this remittance of funds to this country 
obtained a still further impetus. Finally, and before 
noting the reflection of the past year’s conditions in the 
banking figures, it may be noted that while there was 
inactivity and depression in our key industries there was 
a great deal of business doing in finance and on the Stoek 
Exchange. 
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One of the first points to be noted in the figures shown 
in the banks’ balance-sheets is the upward tendency in 
ioteworthy because for some 
years previously the tendency had been downwards. So 
far as the “ Big Five” are concerned, there was, for 
example, at the end of 1924 a decline of about £11,000,000, 
and at the end of 1925 a further fall of about £8,000,000. 
This year, however, there Is an advance ol no less than 
£51,000,000, against which the aggregate decline in the 
se of the provincial banks was only about £6,000,000. 
As usual, the cash in hand increased considerably, though 
it will be seen from the following tables, and for the reason 
will appear lat that so far as the “ Big Five” 
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were concerned the actual proportion of cash to liabilities 
was slightly below the level of the two preceding years : — 
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Expansion IN Loans. 
It is when we come to exaniine banking activities ; 
in 
the matter of loans, &e., that it becomes. necessary t 


to 
diagnose the position a little more closely, and to try to 


discover how far the movements both ‘in deposits ‘and 
loans can be regarded as consistent with what is vener: ly 
assumed to be the main feature of the a" year—namel 


trade depression and unemployment. Moreover, it my 
not be forgotten that it is not merely during the past ve; 
that trade has been depressed, the dullness lacie 
extended over a considerable period. And yet we find 
that during last year the loans and advances of the “ Biv 
Five ” expanded by £41,000,000, against which th ot 
back in the loans of provincial banks was only abo 
£2,700,000, while if the figures of loans at the end of te 
year are compared with those of 1923 it will be found that 


there is an increase of no less than £143,000,000. These 
are really astonishing figures and call for very caret 


consideration. Are we to suppose that all the talk about 
trade depression is a mere illusion and a sham? Or is it 
a case of assistance to depressed industries having heen 
given on such a seale as to have occasioned a gre 

expansion in loans, not for promoting trade ac tivity, bu 

merely for holding up weak positions ? | Moreover, as { 
to make the puzzle still more perplexing, it may be noted 
that in spite of this increase of £143,000,000 in loans for thy 
three years the inerease in deposits for the three years is 
only about £31,000,000, whereas " is frequently asserted, 


and with truth, that an increase in Joans tends to bri 
about a corresponding increase ge secon 
LOANS AND ADVANCES. 
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Bank of Liverpool and 
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LLS ISCOUNTED pe ved, as 
Dec. 31, Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
Ba nk of aeanyen and 1924, 1925, 1926. 
Martins .. ; ie 3,415,813 4,315,722 2,981,479 | ; £ £ > 
jstrict Bank <a 3,668,431 4,101,395 4,768,582 Barclays Bank .. +. 62,806,250 59,596,214 
shiro and Yorkshire Lloyds Bank 69,916,464 53,722,653 46,45: 3.0: 51 
-— a a 3,438,369 3,217,326 3,228,317 Midland Bank ' 42,725,269 = 34,791,276 38,852,582 
M ake ster and “Counts National Provincial B wk. . 42,587,820 38,964,003 36,947,304 
Bank 1,141,792 1,071,559 $65,833 Westminster Bank 53,307,672 46,938,525 45,867,674 
Xational Bank © 880,324 2,700,596 9,535,048 Ane : : . 
Vnion Bank of Man che ster r 1,091,966 1,010,940 754,596 Potal .. ee “re 271,343,475 234,012,671 224,383,547 
Williams Deacon’s Bank .. 3,424,298 3,713,382 2,440,903 : ee - - 
villi é . . Bank of Liverpool and 
Total. «« i 19,060,993 24), 120,920 17,574,758 Martins .. sla ar 9,503,748 8,677,097 9.349.216 
Districi Bank os ee 16,381,628 14,565,211 14,544,836 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Faut IN INVESTMENTS. Bank es ee ns 8,554,407 7,719,123 7,500,658 
Manchester and Counts 


Before dealing with the more interesting and imp rtant 
(\! iestion of ee probable reasons for the rise in loans, let 
one o F the chief explanations of why the rise in 

has. not correspondingly reflected in 
dk pos sits. Assuming for the moment that the banks had 
not offset their lending activities by other operations, 
deposits would probably have risen more or less propor- 
tely. Because, however, the banks a few vears ago 
a good deal locked up in long-dated securities, it 
Iecame necessary in order to meet the demand for Joans 
to sell some of these investments and, fortunately as it 
the movement in that direction was prompted 
readily by the fact that there was a good profit 
on the investments. Therefore, in the table which 
jollows it will be noted that the total of investments at 
the end of last year showed a decline of £10,000,000 com- 
pared with the previous year, of £47,000,000 compared 
with 1924, and of about £90.000,000 compared with the 
end of 1923. When bankers unitedly sell their own 
investments, it follows that the purchase money must 

essarily be derived fron, deposits ; henee the explana- 
tion of why the fully reflected in 
the total of deposits. 
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rise in loans is not more 


Bank acl og Sig 1,448,397 4,065,897 4,065,897 
National Bank ; : 17,391,033 15,435,845 15,453,489 
Union Bank of Manchester ? 678,774 2,659,160 2 670,101 
Williams Deacon's Bank ., 0,631,107 4,745,249 5,049,670 

Total G4,! 539,004 57,867,582 58,723,967 


4 a 
Note. —These figures rm not include investments in affiliated banks. 


BANKERS INDUSTRY. 

T think it will be found that a careful consideration of 
the facts tends to show that a part of the explanation of 
the rise in loans is satisfactory and part unsatisfactory. 
It is true that there has been intense trade depression in 
the key industries such as coal, iron and steel and railways 
during the past vear, and that there has been a heavy 
total of unemployment. It is, however, also true that 
in many industries there has not only been activity, but real 
prosperity, a fact which is abundantly shown by dividends 
and reports published during recent months. These 
activities have required financing by the banks and a good 
profit and satisfactory has resulted. In this 
direction, then, we get an entirely satisfactory explanation 
part of the rise in advances. On the other hand, there 
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is no doubt that the difficult times of the past few years, 
and especially of the last year, have required a great deol 
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Company of New York maintains 
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! fully equipped to afford 


The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, 
direct through its own offices, 
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The management at any of the London Offices will be glad 
to explain the Bank’s facilities 
you on your foreign banking and trade problems. 
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The National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. | 








= AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 
= PAID-UP CAPITAL - ~- £2,000,000 = 
= RESERVE FUND & UN- A 








DIVIDED PROFITS - - £2,173,043 
£4,173,043 = 
Directors: = 
bd Hox. W. Pemper Reeves (Chairmen). = 
Henry F, Fresuwater, Esq. J. B. Resp, Esq. 
= Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. | Linpsay Eric Smitu, Esq. 


Sir James H. B, Coates 


Ropert Locay, Esq. J 
(/lonerary Director). 





Office:—8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Manager :—ArtTuvR WILLIS. 


Chief Office in New Zealand: —WELLINGTON. 
G. W. Metntosu, j 


Head 


1/01 
| Wilh 


General Manager: 


88 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
= Correspondents in ali parts of the World. 


Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 


which may be ascertained on 


National receives |= 
for fixed periods - 
and conducts every description of Banking business | = 


The 
Deposit at rates 
application 
connected with New Zealand. 
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| Whilst no prudent man to-day neglects the obvious | 
| duty of protecting his belongings against the risks of 

Fire and Burglary by Insurance, there are still many 
| who do not realise the many worries that can be 
transferred in a like manner. 

We net only deal with all general forms of Insurance 
| in an advisory capacity, but specialise in :— 


— INSURANCE PROTECTION | 
| for the | 
- Business & Professional Man, 


is free and is calculated to find the best 
your own special requirements ‘n any | 


Our service 
market for 
contingency. 


To see you get the cover you require. 
‘To see you pay the premium that ts just. | 
To see that your claim is put forward in the manner | 


most calculated to conserve your interests. 


To see that you get expert service and advice on a | 
subject which requires professional handling just as | 
much as your own business. 
Send vour enqutrics to:— 


GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS LTD. 


161 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 


INSURANCE SERVICE AND ADVICE. 


—<—<<< 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 








ees 
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Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500.000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 




















1926) - - - - £2,571.249 
Deposiis, Oct., 1926 - - £40,457.710 
Head Office - - St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. : 

General Manager Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, 3 

I DI 


Secretary ee -.. J. B. ADSHEAD. 


London City Office - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 


WM. WHYTE. 
JOHN ROBB. 


Manager pore 
Depy. Manager 


Lo:.den: Drummonds’ Branch -— - 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Under the charze of the MESSRS. DRUMMOND. 
Manager ok coe |«6W. OU. SANT ES. 





Royal Exchange Square 





Glasgow Principal Office - 
& Buchanan Street. 














Manager ove THOMAS LILLIE 

Sub-Manager WILLIAM DONALD. . 
Forcign Exchange I->partments in all the principal Offices. 3 
. 

217 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
Every description of British. Colonial and Foreign Banking 5 
business transacted. The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, : 
to act as Trustee for Debenture or cther Issues, & A 

MITTEE ee 














The NEW 
HEAD OFFICE 
IN LONDON 





king Faciliti 
With branches and agencies at all 
points of mmportance and a complete 
and efficient organisation, The Bank 
of London & South America, Ltd., 


meets all requirements of those 
trading with South America. 


ARK 





British firms opening up new business 
Or extending their prescnt connections, 
will find the bank’s services of inestimable 
valuc 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund £7, 140,000 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
MANCHESTER BRADSORD 
%. Charlotte Street 5, Hustiergae 








Affiliated to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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of judicious assistanee by the banks, and indeed if ever case of that one bank alone it was shown the other day 
the history of these times comes to be fully written it’) that out of a total of a little over £75,000,000 in overdrafts 


will be found that the banks have stood by British 
industries quite as much as would hive been the case if 
thev had been actual shareholders in such industries, as in 
the ease, for example, of some of the German banks. 
Indeed, it speaks well for sound management and fore- 
thought that these varying needs should have been met 
at a cost of less than one-half of one per cent. in the pro- 
portion of cash to liabilities. 
OVERDRAFTS. 

Moreover, we know from no less an authority than Mr. 
Beaumont Pease, of Lloyds Bank, tiat the private 
individual, including the professional man, is making an 
increasing use of the system of overdrafts, so that in the 


in three groups, £43,500,000 applied to personal and pro- 
fessional people. ‘Then, again, it must be remembered that 
during the past year loans to municipalities have probably 
been unusually extensive, owing to the fact that those in 
the mining districts must have had heavy demands made 
upon them ih connexion with the maintenance of families 
out of employment through the cos! stoppage. Finally, 
there is little doubt that a further explanation of expan- 
sion in bankers’ loans is to be found in the increasing 
activity and upward trend of prices of public securities, 
in connexion with which loans to the Stock Exchange or 
loans to the publie upon securities are now probably 
fairly large. 


Bankers and Trade—The Outlook 


By AN OBSERVER. 


Wuen the tendeney for bankers to be optimistie con- 
cerning trade prospects is borne in mind, I scarcely think 
that bank chairmen at the recent annual mectings can be 
said to have been enthusiastic over the prospects of a 
trade boom. It is true that one banker made a passing 
allusion to the prospects being brighter than at any time 
since the War, but there was a big qualifying Jf in the 
matter of greater volume of output and cheapened 
production. 
PREPARED 
So far as the banks are concerned a policy has, no 
doubt, been shaped for developments in either dire :tion. 
If trade revives quickly bankers will have to be prepared 
to meet large demands for financing commercial activity, 
and if, on the other hand, there is to be no relief from the 
trade depression in certain industries it will be a case of 
still further aid being required by the banks until a re- 
covery comes. For in not a few instances it may be said 
that not merely has the solvency of some concerns been 
maintained by banking assistance, but that without such 
aid unemployment would have been an even greater 
problem than it is. 


FOR EVENTUALITIES. 


FavouRABLE POINTS. 

Fortunately there are certain features in the situation 
which give ground for encouragement. I must leave all 
predictions of an impending trade “* boom” to certain 
sections of the daily Press, which seem determined to 
manufacture a sunshine boom out of very slender material. 
Not only do I fail to discover signs of exceptional trade 
activity in the near future, but Iam inclined to think that 
in the present temper of the country such premature 
predictions may do more harm than good, and with a 
pleasure-seeking community may detract from the stren- 
uous effort which is required if we are to hold our own 
against foreign competition, let alone experience the joys 
of an industrial boom and a great exodus abroad of our 
nanufactured goods. 

RALLY 

Where, however, I think there are signs for encourage- 
ment is in the fact that in the industries which have been 
most depressed, such as the coal and iron and steel, there 
are signs of more activity, with greater actual orders 
in hand than for some time past, while in the matter 
of shipbuilding and shipping freights things are rather 
better. And from the banking point of view I imagine 
that it is just in these quarters that an improvement will 
he especially welcomed, as it should lead a little later on 
to a more liquid position as regards these industries. 
Moreover, and still without supporting the anticipations 
oa trade * boom,” it can be admitted that the improve- 
ment in these directions should tend to stimulate acti- 
Vities elsewhere, and should to some extent increase 


nrel : 
p 1r¢ hasing power. 


IN Key INbDUs?TRiés. 


ForEeEIGN CURRENCIES. 
Another point which it may be hoped will not be 
without its effect in stimulating international trade ts 
the somewhat steadier tendency of some of the Continental 


Crrencies and of the French france in particular. This 


should to some extent soften the recent severity of French 
competition in’ certain manufacturing industries, while 
the resumption of our coal exports is a factor which will 
affect our trade generally. Moreover the talk of greater 
activity of trade within the Empire is not all * talk,” 
for there are forces including bank activities —at work 
which are undoubtedly working in that direction. 
SoME Hanpicaps. 

So far as may be judged, however, there are certain 
influences of a less favourable character which have also 
to be reckoned with, and to ignore them is only to court 
disappointment and, perhaps, worse. Already we are 
feeling the after effects of last year’s coal stoppage in 
adverse foreign exchanges, which in their turn are occasion- 
ing higher money rates than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, and these same high rates, it must be remembered, 
hit the taxpayer in yet another way—by the Government 
having to pay higher interest on its debts, and especially 
on its Treasury Bills. 

Hic 

As a further consequenee of industrial strife we are 
also reaping a harvest in Budget deficits some cight 
years after the War; while the National Expenditure, 


GOVERNMENtT EXPENDITURE. 


instead of being reduced by at least ten millions per 
annum, as predicted by Mr. Winston Churchill two 
years ago, steadily expands. The coming Budget 


which will doubtless experience a heavy debit in the 
shape of the Chinese expedition —even if it contains no 
further addition to direct taxation, promises no prospect 
of immediate relief, and, what is worse, no prospect, 
apparently, of an ultimate reduction in expenditure, 
without which neither remission of taxation nor stimulus 
to industry and thrift is at all likely. In France a Mon- 
sieur Poincaré was required to restore even temporary 
confidence in the france, and a stern non-political economic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is needed in this country if 
the confidence of capital and all the elements which 
make for financial prosperity and stability in the country 
are to be restored, 


Two Imvorrane Factors. 


There are, at least, two undetermined factors already 
in sight which may well have a material effect upon 
financial and commercial conditions during the present 


vear—and therefore, upon banking prosperity —to which, 
in conclusion, I will refer very briefly. In the Chinese 
situation we get for the moment what may perhaps 
be regarded as the most concrete and formidable example 
of Bolshevist activities, for there is little doubt that but 
for Soviet influences the Chinese situation would never 
have necessitated the dispatch of British troops. In 
this country the events of last vear went some way, at 
all events, to defeat the and activities of Sovict 
emissaries, and if their aims in China were to be thwarted 
the effect could not be other than beneficial, while British 
trade would benefit. 

The other factor already discernible is the tmpending 
Government Bill with respect to the defence of the 
community against any improper excrcise of powet by 
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CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES FOR 1925 : 


Business in Force £118,982,840 
Increase £19,105,626. 


Total New Business Paid for in 
year 


des bas £26,417,157 
Increase £4,753,148. 
£23,519,316 


Assets 


iene ‘£2, 312, 265. 
SURPLUS EARNED DURING THE YEAR HO40,276 


This is the largest anil in the history of the Company. | 
the rate of interes st earned during the year ‘ 
was over © per cent. | 


The Company has again increased the bonuses 
substantially, and at 31st December, 1925, had an 
undivided Surplus of £1,691,590. 


The Company issues most liberal Policy and Annuity 
Contracts, and has recently revised and considerably 
reduced its rates fer non-profit Policies. Fullest par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application to the nearest 


Branch Office, or to the Head Office for Great Britain: 


2 ST. JAMES’S sQ., LONDON, S.W. 1. 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.I.A., Manager, 











THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK. 


LIMITED 


£5,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£150,000 


Capital Authorised 
Issued and Paid-up - 
Fund - - 


Through its world-wide connections and 


Reserve 


agencies the Bank is able to offer to its clients 
at home and abroad exceptional facilities in 
foreign cxchange and in the financing of 
every form of foreign trade, and also to 
provide up-to-date credit reports and informa- 
tion as to international business conditions. 


Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


* Sarsrevo, Brieatr, Loxpon,” 


Telegraphic ((Inland) : 
Addres \(Foreign): “ Sarsrevo, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. Rovan 7111. 


Poland : 


Affiliated Institution in 


Anglo-Polish Bank, 


Limited, WARSAW. 














MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Established 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen: 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.,, S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


1836 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1926 


The Midland Bark and its Affiliations operate 2360 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 














LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund . 12,665,798 
Current, — & other Accounts | inclding 

Profit Balance) . ve : - 368,160,062 
Acceptances & Ragagenents 37,065,445 

ASSETS 
Coin, Gold Bullion Notes & Balances with 

Bank of Engiand ‘ -» 52,994,044 
Balances with, & Cheques on ie Banks «+ 18,222,492 | 
Money at Call & Short _ «+ 22,786,852 
Investments ° 38,853,582 
Bills Discounted . -» 46,744,312 
Advances - 200,459,993 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances & 

Engagements .. 37,065,445 | 
Bank Premises .. i 6,936,574 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. eé 1,291,819 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. a 2,726,799 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd... 2,121,952 

Midland Bank Executor aud Trustee Co. Ltd. 353,239 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING s SERVICE 








Affiliation :- 


BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICAE 


4 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 





The ANGLO ~ SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK B 


117 Old Broad St.,London,E.€ - 
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the combinations known as trade unions. With Mr. 
Baldwin's record as a just and high-minded statesman 
we know that there is not the slightest reason to apprehend 
anvthing in the way of unjust or reactionary legislation. 
The question Is, however, whether it will be sullicic ntly 
comprehensive really to protect the “right to work,” 
and whether the best forces of the workers themsclves 
will rise up to support it. 

It remains in fact to be seen whether we are still in 
dreamland and imagine that things will somehow right 
themselves without increased effort and_ self-sacrificing 
effor 
individual workers, or whether we have learnt sufliciently 
the lessons of recent years to perceive that by the exercise 
of those virtues rather than by profiteering, cramped 
output. abundant leisure, and a generally, is 
to he found prospe rity . social order, and vreater happiness, 


THE 
Meanwhile, as a bank chairman at one of the recent 


qunual meetings declared, it is not in the power of the 
banker to force these All that he ean do is to 


oe gery 
slacking 


BANKERS RESPONSIBILITY. 


ssues, 


Bankers’ 
A Su 


Ay actuary informed the writer that of 2,000 surrender 
value quotations made during the course of a year, 75 
‘£ of policies 
deposited with them as security for loans. A Life Policy 


est security for an overdralt 


per cent. were quoted to Banks in respec 


js probably considered th } 


or short loan. and as a collateral security is unequalled, 


the value inmereasine as each premium is paid, or if 
reniums are paid up it improves as the Assured gets 
der, 

li is interesting to note that so many people would 
ther obtain accommodation from — their Bankers 
hacked by a Life Policy than apply for a loan direct 
from the Life Office, possibly because it is imagined 


that the procedure in the latter case is more involved 
and’ protracted, or that the loan will only be a tem- 
porary matter. However, the object ol this note is to 
direct the attention of Bankers to the expedient of per- 
suading all borrowers to cover loans by a collateral Life 
Policy for the term of the loan. Where Bankers are 
agents of the Life Office they thus serve all interests and 
their own in particular. 
the effect of depleting capital on balance, 
ud aloan ona Life Policy is a charge on the sum assured, 
and in the event of death the family provision afforded is 
reduced to the extent of the loan. This provision should 
immediately be brought up to its par value by a further 
insurance over the time the loan is likely to be outstanding. 
The writer’s attention was drawn to a clause in an 
American Life Policy not found in British Life Policies, 
Which illustrates the point in question. It reads : 


Loans has e 


OF AN AMERICAN LIFE OFFICE. 
TERM INSURANCE IN CASE OF 
LOAN. 


EXTRACT FROM POLICY 
PRIVILEGES (SECTION 4) 


Any loan under this Poli may be covered by term insurance 
as tollows 

l. The Insured must furnish evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the ( ympany. 

2. The premium shall be computed at the attained age of the 
Insui dat the time the term insuran eis made or renewed, 

4. Term insurance shall not extend beyond the next anniversary, 


‘ton the part of statesmen, capitalists and the mass of 


Loans and Lite 


oo 
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maintain the integrity of his profession by seeing to it 
that, wherever else confidence may be lacking, there shall 


be perfect trust in th> safety of the banking deposits, and 
the power and banks to facilitate all 
legitimate business demands for accommodation. And 
it is because of this sense of resvonsibility, and because, 
also, I believe, that most : realize acutely the 
difficult times which may lie ahead, that the policy of 
caution was never more conspicuously displayed. Unless 
there should be quite untow ird developments in connexion 
with the factors mentioned, I think the general feeling 
favours some slight improvement in trade activity during 
this year. Butunti! there is a new spirit in the co 
the National Finanes 


conduct of 
in some even of our indus! 


readiness of the 


bankers 


ii labour organizations, and also 
rial concerns, it is dillicuit to 
anticipate any great advance in our manufacturing activi- 
ties or a boom in our export trade. It will come when its 
urgent need is really perceived, and when all concerned are 
ready to pay the price. In th have at 
Jeast the satisfaction of knowing that our bankingsystem, 
which has passed through many diflicult storms, is in as 
strong a position to-day as at any time in its history. 


meantime we 


Assurance 


° 
estion 
but may under the same condit be renewesl fi ear lo vear 
No term insurance shali be made or renewed after ¢ inty-t 
$f. Li the term insurar eNe Is the indebtedness, the Company 
may cancel the exe s aud refund the unearned premium, : 
6. Verm insurance tak: tf upon delivery to the Lnsured of 
the Company's Policy therefor. ‘Tl un payable term insurance 
shall be applied to ih i on of the indebtedn 
PreM FOR Eacu $1090 o¢ Term INSURANCE. 
Insured’s avitained y Premium for or 
S 
2 os it oe 0.73 
25 ae : oe 0.78 
30 re ; AP 0.81 
oo ab +a - 0.356 
4) on . 0.94 
15 ea , 1.07 
5o Ria na ‘ 1.33 
55 ee ee . 1.79 
60 i ; i 2.57 
64 o* “* se 3.00 
The privile ge thus has the effect of ke ping the face 


value of the policy intact by increasing it to the extent 
of the loan by a temporary assurance from year to year. 
Whether such a clause is in a policy or not it is open to 
anyone to give effect to it, and it only serves the purpose 
in the Assurance Policy of drawing the holder’s attention 
to such a facility. Bankers and others would do well to 
put before borrowers on Life Policies and other securities 
the value of a collateral cover to their estate to the 
amount of the loan. 

Building Societies have done quite good work in ad- 
vancing the necessity of a Mortgage Extinguishment 
Policy in respect of House Purchase Loans, and it is open to 
other concerns whose business is largely that of making 
advances to do the same. The type of policy to suggest 
largely depends upon the probable duration of the loan. 
The cheapest collateral death cover is a Tempora. ¢ 
Policy, but this involves the risk of possible deterioration 
in health, so that a Convertible Term Policy, although 
slightly more costly, is a better protection if the loan is 
likely to be outstanding for some years. 

The special case of a loan against an existi$g Endow- 
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HEAD OFFICES: 
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STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


ial Government in Seuth Africa; and to the Govern- 
1 Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 





Bankers to the Tmpc 
ments of Northern Rhodesia, Souther: 
Tanganyika. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £10,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -  £8,916,660 
PAID-UP CAPITAL- - £2,22,165 
RESERVE FUND  - -  £2,893,235 
UNCALLED CAPITAL -  £6,687,495 

£11,809,995 





Head Offic: 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch: 63 Lenden Wall, E.C. 2. 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberiand Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Now York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 

Hamburg Agency: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse, 
, Sab-Branche 


and 


, and Agencies in South and East Africa. 


EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTER oaare UNDERTAKEN, 


Over 340 Branch 








INCOME TAX.-—Claims for Recovery of tmeeme Tax Undertaken. 


COMMERGIAL | ‘SERVICE 


The Bank has cver 349 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 

spondents throughout the World. The closest teuch with Trace and 

industrial conditions is maintained with special attention to Cam- 

mercial and Credit tnteiligence. This service is available te Ex- 

porters, Importers and others wishing ta develop trade hetween 

South and East Africa, the United States of America ans the 
Continent of Eurene. 


THE STANDARD SANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 


application. tt gives the ftatest information on all Scuth and East 
African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 




















BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager 


Write to the 


LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


50 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


for a special leaflet, 


how one may get 5 per cent. 


showing 


compound interest (and free life 


A - ° | 
Assurance) on annual savings. 





GENERAL | 


TRANSACTED 


FIRE LIFE 
BUSINESS 


E: stabl lished 1869. 














THE YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE BANK 


(Registered in Japan.) LIMITED. Established 1880. 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund 


Yen 89,500,000 





Head Office - - 


BRANCHES AT 


YOKOHAMA 








ALENANDRIA } KAL YUAN SAIGON 
BALAVIA KARACHI SAMARANG 
BOMBAY KOBE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUENOS AYRES LONDON SEATTLE 
CALCUTTA LOS ANGELES SHANGHAT 
CANTON LYONS SHIMONOSEKI 
CHANGCHUN MANILA SINGAPORE 
DAIREN (Dalny) NAGASAKI SOURABAYA 
FENGTIEN NAGOYA SYDNEY 
(M len) |] NEWCHWANG PIENTSIN 

HAMBURG NEW YORK TOKYO 
HANKOW OSAKA PSINANFU 
HARBIN PEKING TSINGTAU 
HONOLULU RANGOON Vi ADIVOSTOK 
LONG KONG RIO DE JANEIRO ( p ) osed) 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegr: i hic ‘Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above place es and elsewhere, and 
transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


K. YANO, Manager. 











| British West 
| Transvaal, 
| British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East Africa, South-West 
| Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, 
| Palestine and the Mauritius. 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 
HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


formerly 


THE COLONIAL BANK 


with which are 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, L!MITED, 


and 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


amalgamated 


BANKERS TO “THE GOVERNMENTS: OF THE 
|| UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN 
| RHODESIA. 


Capital Authorised £10,000,000 
Capital Subscribed £6,975,500 
Capital Paid up £4,975,500 
Reserve Fund ... £1,100,000 
Uncalled Capital £2,000,000 


JLonpOoN Offices: 
Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 29 Gracechurch 
37-39 King Wilham Street, E.C.4; 111 St. 


Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


St ret, 
Martin’ 


Circus 
i aie 


Orner OFFices: 
LIVERPOOL—25 Castle St! MANCHESTER—21 York St 
HAMBURG—Adol!phsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agency)—44 Bea 
With over 400 Branches in 
Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Rhodesia, Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free State, 


ver Street. 


Gibraltar, 


Home, Colonial and Foreign 


pondent for 


The Bank acts as Corre 
Barks. 
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a acer 
ment Assurance Policy maturing in = few vears is an Averacr Cost or Cou \TERAT CovER AGAINSY Deavit 
excellent case for suggesting an additional premature £100 vag 
de ath cover to the extent of the loan. Immediately the Ago. 1 yoar. 3 years. "5 years, 10 years.* 
Joan is Oi anted it means that the death- family- -pro\ ision Annual Premiums. 

is to that extent depleted. This, however, is remedied at a £ é . £ * d. é s. d. ; s. d, 
wr" past tbya temporary policy over the remaining term » |. 17 oe . i ; - oe 5 2 
of the policy. The face value of the poliey is thus pro- oe. tse .. tae 1 5 O ll4 2 
sected against the loan if death intervenes, and if the nO... 1 8 O 113 0 117 0 216 0 
porrower survives the term of the original policy against — “~2T EC os Bee s 6 2. .; ; 

, 1¢© 10 years cover may be continued at the same rate of 


which he has borrowed, the amount then payable there- 
under redeems the loan, 

The cost of protecting a loan of £100 against the death 
borrower over various terms is shown in the fol- 
which is self-explanatory and represents 
but a proportionate ‘ly small addition to the interest a 
borrower is usually willing to pay for accommodation, 


f the 
lowing ts ible. 


Insurance Protection for 


[ris not at all unusual to find reported in the daily Press 
eases Where professional men are being sued for damages 
jor some alleged ne ‘elect of duty or w rongful advice. It 
may be in the majority of such cases that the claimant 
is unable to prove his allegations, and judgment is given 
for the defendant with costs, but it frequently happens 
that the of the defence, usually substantial in 
amount, cannot be recovered from the plaintiff. 


costs 


Tue Lrricious Masrac. 
There are unfortunately in existence to-day a certain 
aumber of persons suffering from a kind of litigious 


mania. and woe betide the unfortunate professional man 


who innocently agrees to act for such a person. Not so 
long ago a case was before the Courts in which the 
plaintiff (a woman) was appearing in person. Whilst 


it was apparent from the beginning that she had no real 
cause or justification for complaint, the Judge evidently 
considered it his duty to give her every possible latitude, 
with the consequence that a number of irrelevant ques- 


premium for a further 5 years or the policy may be exchanged for a 


Whole of Life Policy or Endowment Assurance at the attained age 
and without evidence of good health. 

Thus, subject to good health and by increasing the 
annual upkeep of the loan by 1 per cent., a life aged 


dies within 


F.C.1LS. 


his estate from such loan if he 
Harotp Dovuciarty, 


thirty can free 
three years. 


the Professional Man 


tions were introduced, and the case dragged on for several 
days, during which time costs were mounting up. Even- 
tually the verdict was a complete vindication of the 
defendant’s actions, and the judgment provided that the 
costs, amounting to some hundreds of pounds, were to be 
paid by the plaintiff, who, however, was quite unable to 
pay them. 
Tuk 
Apart from the cases which come into Court, there are 
a number of claims which are compromised, and more 
especially where it is felt that some accidental oversight 
or negligence may be proved on the part of an assistant, 
for which, according to the law, the principal is held 
r¢ sponsible, 


NON-CONTESTED CLAIM, 


Tu 
Having regard to the very high pressure at which so 


many professional men have to work in the present day, 
and the complex system of modern life, it is a marvel that 


NEED FOR PROTECTION. 
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BS meatpuentios & f = 
KS CHILD & CO. 4 HOLT & CO. 8, BS 
Wea (Est shed before 160) stablished 109) BS 
ee BANKERS = 
(za Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. gS 
Capital . . . = “te - . £1,06u,000 [3 
[aj Reserve Fund - - - - - ~ - 530,000 aS 
[Za Current and Deposit Accounts - - - - - 30,766,210 
So Cash in Hand and at Bank of England - - - 5,487,653 
- Money at Call and Short Notice - - - - 6,095,400 
ee Investments - . - - - - 7,499,649 
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their work should be conducted so efliciently and with so 
few mistakes. In view, however, of the fact that even 
the most efficient may err, and that a comparatively 
simple oversight may lead toa serious law case, it- would 
appear a necessity for all professional men to have some 
satisfactory form of protection. 

Certain of the professions have established their own 
defence unions, whilst the insurance companies and 
underwriters have not been behind in drawing up special 
‘forms of insurance to cover the risks involved. — It is not 
possible in a short article to elaborate very fully the full 
terms and conditions of the various forms of policy, but 
the following short summary may prove of interest to the 
read r. 

Accountants’ INDEMNITY. 

A special form of policy is in use indemnifying — the 
assured against all sums for which he may become legally 
liable (liability under contract cxeepted) for compensation 
and litigation expenses in defending any claim made 
upon him in respect of any act of neglect, default or error 
on the part of the partners or their servants in the 
conduct of their business as accountants. The premiums 
charged vary with the amount insured and the total 
number of partners and audit clerks. 


Sonicrrors’ INpemMNity Ponicy. 


A solicitors’ indemnity policy has become popular since 
the coming of the recent Property Act. This Act in 
many instances completely upset the previous procedure 
ps to conveyancing, with the result that solicitors of 
many years’ standing had to make a special study of the 
whole procedure. Many of them felt that with all the 
eaution possible pitfalls might still arise, and welcomed, 
therefore, a form of insurance under which they might 
be protected in the event of an error being made. The 
policy form follows very closely that used in the case of 
the accountants, and the premiums are caleulated on a 
similar basis. 


Doctors’ IxpeMNitry Pouicy. 
A medical man is often called on to diagnose SOnye 
obscure case at short notice, when an important decision, 
as to operation or otherwise has to be decided on the 
‘spot. Can it be wondered that from time to time thy 
decision may prove to have becn wrong, although give, 
in all good faith ? 

It scems doubly hard that in such a case the f equently 
over-worked doctor should be called upon to underyy 
the anxiety and expense of litigation, even although iy 
the long run the plaintiff may fail to prove any actus 
negligence. Tn such a-ease a policy of indemnity ma 
prove a very useful alleviation from any financial worry, 


Dreccists’ INpEMNiTY Ponicy. 
Tt is comparatively easy for a chemist or his 
in the rush and. hurry of business to. make an 
making up a prescription, although it must be admitted 
that the number of such cases reported in the ey: 
paratively small. On the other hand, a slight mistake 
with some of the drugs prescribed may nin. IN serious 
consequences although the mental anxiety in sy 
cases cannot be protected against, the financial 
can be alleviated by insurance. 


AaSSISLant 


CTror jp, 


1S CON- 


SrOCKBROKERS INDEMNITY. 

A stockbroker may quite unwittingly put forward for 
registration, or be an innocent intermediary in connexion 
with, a stolen or forged security. This is a risk which }y 
can insure against in a policy which also covers other 
risks, such as burglary, fire or theft of 
belonging to himself or his Clients. 


securities 


Ixsuranck BROKERS. 
broker runs a risk in his everyday 
liable 


Even an insurance 
business of placing insurances whereby he may be 
for an action of negligence, and here again the under- 
writers are prepared to provide reasonabl lasuranes 
protection. 


Georce M. Wyatt 
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Mr. GeraLD GOULD, is better known— and in our opinion much 
as a critic than as a poet, but in his precious— 


more readable 
little volume of new poems, Beauty the 


indeed overpriced 
Pilgrim (Benn, 3s. 6d.) there are one or two good things, 
notably, * The Mountain Eagle,” a longish poem whose theme 
js the splendour and sorrow of love, and one or two incidental 
deseriptions, such as the seagull’s death in ‘* Compensation ” 
—* Te flew, and was in pain, And his heart broke.” 

~ * * * 


ff only for the delightful photographs of Miss Beatrice 
Iewisohn in poses expressive of joy, fear, jealousy and other 
emotions, The Science and Art of Speech and Gesture (Daniel, 
ns, Gd.) would be an attractive book. But the author, Miss 
O'Neill, has also provided us with a decidedly original and 
stimulating text founded on the teaching of that strange 
genius, Delsarte, who, ** handsome, eloquent and fascinating, 
wielded an almost imperial sway over his little coterie of artists” 
in Paris at the beginning of the last century. Thought, 
emotion and sensation are said to be the three natures of man : 
* neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” 
The enthronement of the brain as our paramount power is 
responsible for much evil: our uneonscious and physical sides 
have a science and Janguage of their own which require more 
study than they are commoniy given. We may not 
with the author in her confident judgments on the meaning 
of certain expressions of the eye and hand, but it is at least 


agree 


curious and interesting to learn that she considers the thumb 
an infallible guide to character. In death, the 
thumb is always drawn into the palm (is there medical evidence 
for this 7), and in life a thumb which clings close to the hand 
A series 


she says, 


is ever the sign of a disloyal or secretive personality. 
of exercises for poise and relaxation is given, and a quantity 
of ideas on the harmony of our composite nature are thrown 
out in staccato sentences. This little book may annoy, amusc, 
or amaze us, sccording to our prejudices or convictions. 

“ * % a 


“Tt is much to be marvelled at the little bird called a Wren, 
being fastened to a little stick of hazel newly gathered, doth 
turn about and roast himself.’ This is only one of a thousand 
quaint notions and beliefs about birds which have been col- 
lected and published by Mr. Lewis R. W. Loyd in Bird Facts 
and Fallacies (Hlutchinson. 3s. 6d.). 
heard of this remarkable theory about the wren ; no matter, 
the compiler of this most entertaining book will surprise you 
somehow or other. Ile has * ransacked both ancient and 
modern literature for his material,” and donc it very thoroughly 
indeed, 


One may already have 


* * * * 


We turned instantly to the end of Great Painters in Art and 
Life (Newnes, 2s.) to see what Mr. Lewis Hind had to say 
of Sargent. Ile is guarded and generous, but, as we suspected, 
unenthusiastic. We would question the correctness of the 
statement that movement captured 
Ile was above movements, but by no means indifferent to 
However, it is to Mr. Hlind’s credit that 
that he was * the greatest artist of his age.” 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Hind’s masterly economy 


no modern Sargent. 


them. he admits 
This said, we 


of words and nice steering between anecdotage and criticism. 
These John o’ London booklets are something new in popular 
literature: they have a vast deal of brains behind them, at 
the same time they are neither high-brow nor cheap pandering 
to the masses. 


price ’ 


They are sane in judgment and cheap in 
and brimming with life. Assuredly they will enjoy a 
gteat circulation, for the public is quick to recognize good 
value, 
* * *k Xk 

rhe Prodi clion and Distribution of Clean Milk (The Dairy- 
man, 43 Great Street, H.C. 3, 2s.) is a subject of im- 
Mr. A. T. R. Mattick 


} , 1 ° . P 
that England consumes only one-third of a pint per head per 


Tower 


mMense importance to us all. tells us 


“ay of milk, an average far below that of other countries. 
Much of this milk is not as pure as it should be. Again, 
there are losses due to production and distribution which 


This Week’s Books 





may casily amount to £560,000 or The 


impressions gained by a perusal of these pages are : 


two chief 
1. The 
tremendous importance to the health of the community of 
educating our milk producers in hygiene. 2. The good work 
already being done on these lines, of which this excellent 
brochure is a part. A Super Cow Barn [sic] shown in the 
advertisement section provides much food for reflection. 


more. 


* 8 * 8 


Mr. Canby is known as a very able editor on the other side 
of the Atlantic as well as a writer of terse and brilliant English. 
In Better Writing (Cape, 3s. 6d.) he has made a really useful 
contribution to the already voluminous literature on style. 
After Sir A. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Canby probably has no rival : 
this is a book which should not be neglected by anyone 
intending to find expression in print. : : 


* * * * 


The Manual of Modern Cookery, by Miss Jessie Lindsay, 
and Professor V. H. Mottram (University of London Press, 
4s. 6d.) has only some fifty pages of academic theory and two 
hundred and fifty pages of recipes for dishes. 
The authors make a good ease for the theory that breakfast, 
dinner, lunch and tea, is just what the human frame require S, 
but we remain with the lurking suspicion that most of us eat 
too much. 


agreeable 


os * ot * 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell has given young England some 
very wise and pithily expressed advice in Life’s Snags (Pearson. 
2s. 6d.). We can imagine the horror of the highbrow on 
looking through this volume—but it is not for him but for 
human boys. LTspecially we commend ** Climbing as Educas 
tion” and “ Stick-to-it-iveness.” 


* * XK * 


Mr. Cyril Asquith’s Trade Union Law for Laymen (Cassell, 
2s.) appears at a topical moment. ‘Ther 
very fine distinction between * informing” 
in the matter of peaceful picketing. 
Suggested Reforms ” 


is a section on the 
and ** persuading ” 
A chapter on ** Some 
contains observations of unexceptionable 
very startling originality. Politicians, 
as Mr. Asquith says, do not legislate for Utopia but work 
“in an intractable amalgam of ignorance, misunderstanding, 
prejudice and emotion.” 


We hope it will be used. 


soundness, but no 


IIere is a solvent for ignorance, 


The New Competition 


WE offer two prizes in our New Competition of £2 10s. each, 
one for men and one for women. Our readers are asked to 
imagine that they can only select their future husband or 
wife by means of a brief advertisement in the * Wanted ” 
column of the Spectator, of no more than sixty words: the 
choosing of their life partner depends therefore entirely on the 
eareful wording of the advertisement. It will be minediaineiin 
not only to suggest the kind of husband or wife you wish, 
but also to indicate your own personality. The prizes will be 
given to the writers of those advertisements which, in the 
opinion of the Editor, would be most likely to achieve their 


purpose. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 
:. All entries must be received on before Friday. M i Lith. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 406 of this issue 
3. Tho name and address jor the pseudonym) of every com 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return a manuscript sul 


ymitted tor the 





competition, nor can he enter into corre spondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any ma 
submitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
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The Johannine Problem 


The Johannine Writings : A Study of the Apocaiypse and the 
Fourth Gospel. By J. Estlin Carpenter. (Constable. 
SOs. 

Christianity as Bhakti Marga: A Study in the Mysticism 
of the Johannine Writings. By A. J. Appasamy. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

Born chronologically and philosophically the New Testament 
canon is closed by two great outbursts of poetry, in which the 
universal character of its revelation achieves sublime expression. 
Christian tradition, insisting on ascribing these disparate works 
to the same hand, shows at least its sense of some implicit 
connexion between them. And indeed the Johannine writings, 
with their supernatural colour, their imaginative vision of the 
exalted and eternal Christ, do seem to stand over against the 
more sober narratives and letters which make up the rest of the 
book: revealing an aspect of primitive Christian life and 
fecling which we could never have deduced from the Synoptic 
writers, and hardly from the epistles of St. Paul—on the one 
hand its prophetic and charismatic character, on the other its 
sacramental mysticism. 

Even to say this is to indicate that capital distinction 
between the two books which makes their attribution to one 
author so diflicult. Though doubtless both writers were Jews, 
they seem to have been Jews of widely differing outlooks. 
The Apocalypse requires a thoroughly Hebraic conception of 
God, history and human life. For the prophet of Patmos, God 
is the utterly transcendent Sovereign of the Universe and Ruler 
of Nations, who sits on a throne set in Heaven, far removed 
from the dooms and tribulations of earth. The Heavenly 
Uity is still Jerusalem: the redeemed are identified with the 
tribes of Isracl. But for the Evangelist, God is Spirit ; and 
hence independent of all spatial and national conceptions. 
The outlook here is deeply influenced by Hellenistic thought ; 
salvation is rebirth into the supernatural life, through union 
with the Divine Son—that eternal Thought of the Father who 
“was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not.” * Can such a figure,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, “be represented with hair as white as wool and 
eves of flame ... is it not evident that the two books are 
conceived in far distant spheres of thought, and can the 
interval have been leaped by the same mind ?” 

That, of course, is a question to which crities of equal eminence 
have given very different answers; for perhaps no group of 
writings in the world have had to endure so many incompatible 
interpretations as the Johannine books. Dr. Carpenter's 
own answer gives the Apocalypse to an early Christian prophet 
named John, probably writing in Domitian’s reign; and 
finds in the Fourth Gospel the peculiar teaching of a Christian 
fellowship, perhaps gathered round John the Elder of Ephesus. 
His argument is supported by a wealth of exact scholarship ; 
making this book the most valuable contribution to Johannine 
literature that has appeared in recent years. It is divided into 
two parts, the first and shortest dealing with the Apocalypse, 
whilst the rest is devoted to a careful and illuminating analysis 
of the Gospel, with a short appendix on the Epistles of John, 


Both parts are packed tight with the results of their author's 
explorations and meditations. specially in dealing With 
the Apocalypse, Dr. Carpenter's knowledge of the queer 
jumble of betiefy prevalent in the first century helps him ty 
elucidate much of the astrological, numerical, and other 
symbolism of the book. Though the exact meaning of 665 
cannot now matter much to any soul, yet accurate knowledge 
of the origin of symbols is important, indeed essential, jf nd 
wish to understand the literature in which they appear, 
Dr. Carpenter's researches in this field prove how little original 
language there is in Christianity ; how entirely its originality 
consists in the Spirit with which its forms are filled. We 
have our treasure in earthen vessels, often of archaic shape. 
Dr. Appasamy has produced in Christianity as Bhalyj 
Marga a specialist study of the Gospel of St. John which js of 
extraordinary interest to students of mystical ideas. The 
point of view here is nearer orthodox tradition than that 
which Dr. Carpenter adopts. The gospel is considered as 
giving a substantially true picture of Jesus ; though it js g 
picture in which the reports of eve witnesses and meditations 
of the writer are woven together, and history is seen in the 
light of Eternity. Dr. Appasamy begins by pointing out that 
Johannine Christianity has a special attraction for the Indian 
mind ; and that this is because the type of mystical devotion 
known as Bhakti--the * way of love ” which inspires Vaish. 
navite religion, and is best known to English readers in the 
songs of Nanak and Kabir-—has many close allinities with the 
Christocentrie mysticism of St. John. The same ardent 
personal devotion, the same sense of an indwelling Presence 
the same loving dependence and desire for union, are found it 
both. It is even possible, he thinks, to interpret Johannine 
doctrine in Bhakti terms; and thus to determine “ what 
theological relation the Fourth Gospel bears to the doctrines 
and ideals, the wistful longings and the assured results of 
Hindu thought.” To this end some of the chief conceptions 
of the Evangelist are studied in succession, with frequent 
references to Indian religious literature. The identity of 
thought and feeling disclosed is often remarkable; as is 
shown with special clearness by Dr. Appasamy in his beautiful 
discussion of the Christian and Hindu concepts of beatitude or 
mystic joy as the supreme attribute of God. Yet still more 
remarkable are the differences. The sharp contrast between 
the deep tranquillity, the non-ecstatie character of Johannin 
Jove, and the unbridled emotionalism which constantly appears 
in the acts and words of the Bhakti saints ; the close con- 
nexion maintained by John between the mystical and ethical 
life, between history and spiritual experience ; the entire 
avoidance of pantheism—all these are found to mark of 
* Christian Bhakti” from even the noblest forms of Hindu 
spirituality. In his careful discriminations, restrained fervour 
and intense religious realism, Dr. Appasamy frequent) 
reminds us of the teaching of Baron von Hiigel ; to whose 
memory he dedicates this admirable little book. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Mr. Churchill on the War 


The World Crisis, 1916-1918. Ty the Rt. Hon. Winston 5. 
Churchill, (Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 42s. net.) 


But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts 
And if they think, they fasten 
Thew hands upon their hearts.” 


A. KF. Housman. 
IN these volumes Mr. Churchill concludes his story of the Great 
War. ‘They constitute, in our opinion, not only the best 


necount of the most tremendous convulsion the world has ever 


seen, but one of the most brilliant treatises on war that have 


ever been written. In the first two volumes Mr. Churchill 
was naturally concerned to defend his own executive actions: 


Ilere he writes as a detached although impassioned observer, 
close to the events described, but without responsibility for 
them. It is the work of a spectator rather thin an actor, and 
while it loses nothing in power and in vividness, it gains 


through the impression created in the mind of the reader ola 
complete absence of bias. The author, you feel, may some 
times be mistaken: but if you grant his premises, it is cleat 
that his dominating motive all through is the discovery ane 
revelation of the truth. 

fusing his arguments on two fundamental principles of 
werfare—-that it is better to attack the weak than the strong, 
und that it is better to do what the enemy expects you nott 
do Mr. Churchill assails with equal vigour and determinato! 
the British, the French, and the German High Comman® 
upon each occasion (and they were many) when they departed 
from them. Germany’s first decision to attack the strongest 
led to her defeat at the Marne and the Yser, and brought the 


British Empire into the War against her. The policy reverse 


in 1915, success attended the German arms. ** Opportunity 
and initiative had returned to Germany ; the next move Ja) 
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ne 


ith her, and 1916 dawned in breathless expectation of what 
& youll be.’ It was Verdun. And Mr. Churchill has no 
difficulty in showing the disastrous consequences, from the 
German point of view, attendant upon Falkenhayn’s fatal 
decision. 


More inte resting 
1916, and the problem which then confronted the German 


Nowhere are Mr. Churchill's powers of imagina- 


still is his analysis of the position early in 


General Staff. 
tion and insight more clearly revealed than in the chapter 
where the correct German 


Roumania, 


entitled * Falkenhayn’s Choice,” 
strategy - : | 
the Ukraine, the Black Sea and the Caspian, bringing in their 


at this juncture is incisively sketched. 


train Persia and the threat to India, were surely goals worth 
aiming at. But no. Twice the number of troops required 
for the attainment of these objectives were uselessly sacrificed 
by the enemy in vain attacks upon the famous French strong- 
hold. Finally , it 
consummated their own ruin by Ludendorff's offensive in 


is vehemently maintained that the Germans 


March, 1918, when their losses, towering above those of the 
Allies, reache d the colossal figure of 688,000. 

The French offensives in Champagne and on the Aisne come 
in for equally drastic condemnation. But the severest indict- 
ment is reserved for the British. There is a terrible chapter 
called “ The Blood Test.” It is fortified by figures which 
prove that in all the British offensives on the Western Front, 
the British casualties were never less than three to two, and 
often nearly double The 
result of each offensive was to leave us relatively weaker 
than the enemy, gregate result of all of them from 
1915 to 1916, with the exception of Verdun, was a French and 
British casualty list of 4,123,000, compared to a German total 
of 2.166.000. ‘“* What is the demands Mr. Churchill, 
“of attacking only to defeated: of wearing down the 
enemy by being worn down more than twice as fast oneself ? ” 

The strictures upon the General Staff, together with the 
conclusions reached in regard to the Somme battle (** from 
beginning to end a welter of slaughter ’’?) and Paschendaele, 
produce protests from various military experts. 


the corresponding German losses. 


and the aggre 


use.” 


he 


will probably 
But Mr. Churchill's logic is impressive and his figures are 
That his opinions are shared by many of those 
who took part in these actions is beyond doubt. And there 
cemeteries of France and Flanders 


remorseless. 


are others now silent in the 


who would endorse his every word. 


Two general criticisms may, perhaps, be made. The 


first that Lord Hlaig’s difficulties owing to the troubles in 
the French army are not sufliciently emphasized. The 


second that in the chapters on the Battle of Jutland there 


isa tend to gloss over the mistakes made by Lord Beatty. 


Shortcomings 


‘s Workmanship. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
I Ys. net.) 


Shakesp2are 


1 ire miracles of raft in Shakespeare’s plays. 


staveci 


can be as dexterous and easy as a Chinese swordsman. Yet 
somet s he proceeds with a gigantic carelessness. He 
1 

i s untied. Hfe scamps his characters. He startles 


us by crudities and failures of taste. When he is unable to 
Teconcile his sympathies for imperialism and for anarehism, 


for Prince Hal and for Falstaff, he feels no pang of conscience 


in butchering Falstaff spiritually and physically. It is true 
that he pulls everything off with his magnificent gift of speech. 
Sassanio speaks like a hero, even while he behaves like a 
fortune-hunter. But it is a bad method of criticism to mak 
excuses for Shakespeare's faults. If we try to bring him visibly 
before our minds, we must remember that he was a man who 
could commit precisely these aesthetic offences. 


it is pleasant to see the reissue of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
lectures. There is one type of criticism which has been insufli- 
epresented : it is the criticism of the man who knows 
ties and satisfactions of the producer of Shakespeare. 
u ssays from this standpoint have been written by 
Mr. H. Granville Barker; but Sir 


Arthur's lectures are fresh 


ane and he adds to his practice as stage-producer 
Ms pract in letters. The volume is full of light-hearted 
c ‘ s sf 


The best section of the book is the discussion of Macbeth 


a 








. hrrch P+. an on. ene 
Mr. Chu hill bla nes Ta rd Felli r lack of fle xibilits and 
over-centralization in the organization of the Fleet, for 
fe , , : 
failure t il hi wn fie t eri r tl j inpose of ens ring 
’ “gece Tartine £ ‘y sf: ; an : 
correct deployment, for failure to use the Fifth Batt ‘Squadroa 
during the battle flect action, for failure to tal 1\ 
of l Seh $ mistake at 7.17 ni ne re tine th 
er ee ; , 
Admiralty message at 11.890, which resulted in the esc I 
of the German Fi = It i t formidabl lad It 





one to answer. But sure I i Beatt wuld not em 
unseathed, Ifis cruising rmation Ww wron (bat! 
squadron too far astern), h ld have mad re th 
Admiral Evan-Thom new his intenti when the er 
were sighted, and his ‘qu ! nan uld h \ een ible t ps! ) 
* The chances of the battle led to discrepancies in the sel bon 
of targcts,” observes Mr. Chu hill. In point of fact th 
second ship in the German line (the * Derffl er’) W lef 
unfired at. These two chapt contain tl best a iat 
of Jutland that we have read. 

The book as a whole indnees certain rathe bre reflexion 
There are passages in it of such be auty that it is imp | 
to read them without emotion. The y conju up tl nag- 
nificent, if poignant, sp i le of a great nation struggling 
blindly and desperately with a terribie adversary, almost 
leaderless, ofien sacrificed by folly, yet, through it wi 
unconquerable spirit, triumphant, 

“The curtain falls upon i front in I*rar and Flanders 
- -. Only the cemeteries, th monumen and stunted te 
with here and there a mouldering trench or huge mine-crate 
lake, assail the traveller with the fact t] twenty mi ; 
of soldiers fought here and is shed t bl l 
perished in the greatest of al! huma ntentions le than ten v $ 
ago. Merciful oblivion draws it ls; the crippk imp aw 
the mourners fall back into tl id tw nt of men Ne 
youth is here to claim its rights, and the perennial stream “ws 


1 


forward even in the battle zone, as if the tale were all a dt 


has 


literature to 


Mr. Churchill states in his preface that he 
the French 
anything that has England. 
him that he need no longer be troubled by such 
He has told the story of the most 
» other living man could have 
ble 
volumes at 
The 
is possible in their pages to 
to be achieved 


with war 


We 


struck superiority of 


appeared in venture to 


assure 
reflexions. tragic drama 
in the history of mankind as n 
told it. If, during these 
to play the part he 

least ensure to 
will long be read, 
catch a glimpse of that which 
the soul of the 


tremendous vears, he was una 


might have played, these 


him a place among the immortals. 
because it 
enabled victory 


in the end British people. 


of Shakespeare 


a play for which the author has an ardent Imiration. TT! 
Hamlet. He 


re Sir Arthu 


worst, pe rhaps, is the discussion of 
is so eager to renounce u!! nonsense and stand out for good old 
British sanity and —it is tempting to call it— philistinism t 


he misses all finer points and implications. 
the I 


knowing Shakespeare,” he 


with crit 


es who see a mystery in Hamlet. “Do w 
asks (begging the question al 1 
—* Do we. kn wing Shake speare, suppose that he wrote the 
Hays to hide what he ” And ag: 


the strect pays tos 


longest of his } meant ? 


“Can SUpPpose that ihe man we pass in 


something he cannot understand Can we suppose that this 
to express what 
Vamlet 
Arth: 
who is nonsensical, if he pretends that criticism of Hanlet is: 
plain sailing. Bluif Sir Arthur is Bad Sir Arthur 
But makes the Witch bate 


when he makes supernaturalism the crux of the play 


*man in the street would be able 


from #1 ilet The 


ig what we fee 


sensitive 
he has 


rests in the dillieulty of uffert 


understood mystery of 


I. It is Sir 


when he 


s of Mucheti 


and when 


es the very 
the almost inappreciable shift by which moral standards may 
be 
then there is nothing to d 


Ile has 1 the 


inverted is shown as the real and central tragic matt 





» but thank him for his thunination. 
harpen issue of Macbeth. He has made it possib 


to judge the play as a tru tragedy, Most Elizabethan pla 
are dispersed and fragmentary. We cannot gather up every- 
thing under a simple motive or issue —or, ff tt ts a bet word, 
under a simple inspiration. The virtues and grandeurs are 
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partial and not correlative. Sir Arthur makes it possible to see 
Macheth as a whole work. 

His bluffness bursts out even here. “ I shall not inquire,” 
he writes, “if Shakespeare believed in witcheraft.” He 
contemptuously reproves those critics who have tried to find 
meaning and truth in these three ‘* weird sisters.’ The 
witches are, it seems, 9 superstition ready to hand, a mode of 
appeal to the audience, a mechanism, a peg to hang the devil 
on, gruesome ladies who can be taken as symbols of unscru- 
pulous power. In short, and very precisely, they are cant. 

But if the supernatural is the crux of the play’s construction, 
the whole final success of the play depends on whether Shakes- 
peare believed in his witches, and what he made of witcheraft. 
It is comparatively unimportant, of course, whether they are 
visible hauntings, beings bodied out of the minds of the other 
characters, or mere matter-of-fact powers of evil; or real and 
available creatures upon whom Macbeth can project his own 
internal conflicts. For in the spiritual borderland of drama 
these are, perhaps. one and the same thing. But it matters 
immensely how much conviction and depth Shakespeare 
brought to their conception. 

I fear that Shakespeare scamped his witches; that his 
intellect was too quick and uneasy for him to interest himself 
profoundly in their reality. At least they lack the most 
thoroughgoing vividness of conviction. It is possible for a 
producer to make them felling. He must leave them, as Sic 
Arthur points out, vague and impalpable. The more expres- 
sionistically he treats them, the less they will strain our 
credulity. And this is a method that applies very well to 
romantic drama: it would be fatal, however, to classical 
tragedy. 

ALAN PortTER. 


Hunted by the Bolsheviks 


Lewis Stanton Valen. (Bodley 


The White Devil’s Mate. 

Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is a sequel to The White Devil of the Black Sea, in 
which Mr. Palen describes the adventures of a Russian Tsarist 
oflicer during the Bolshevik Revolution. In reviewing that 
book, the publishers of the present volume remind us, we 
said, * Bullets are spattering, blood is flowing, insults are 
being exchanged on almost every page. The * White Devil’ 
himself is hardly credible—he is so fearless, so lively, so 
lucky, another *Searlet Pimperne!*—but more than Mr. 
Palen vouch for his existence.” 

The present volume does not perhaps quite come up to that 
standard of thrill. It is the account of the same events, but 
seen this time from the point of view of the * White Devil's 
Mate ~~ a young Russian princess who shared his adventures, 
There are a few chapters at the beginning of the book on pre- 
revolutionary Russia. The couple were on their honeymoon 
in the fatal month of February, 1917. and heard of the Tsar's 
abdication in Kiev. Here is the account of how a young 
Russian oflicer of the nobility was struck by the news : 

* Notwithstanding all the talk of the past week and the fact that 
we should have been thoroughly prepared, the announcement 
overwhelmed us. The Tsar had abdicated for himself and the 
Tsarevitch, after which Grand Duke Michael, the next in line, in 
turn abdicated in favour of the Provisional Government. As I 
hurried into the dining room in response to his call, | knew something 
was quite wrong with Serge ; in fact, I believe he was very near to 
madness that day.” 


By 


After the Revolution the couple escaped to Orenburg. a town 
in the Urals, in which they joined the Cossacks in attempting 
to stave olf the Bolshevik advance. They did not, however, 
retreat eastwards before the Bolsheviks. but stayed in the 
town alter its capture and then returned to Moscow in disguise. 


And then, when the prize of freedom to go where we would in 
the city was just within our grasp, 1 came close to nullifying all 
our efforts by calling to Serge in French, as he was allowed to pass 
through the exit barrier ahead of me, to secure adrosky for use while 
1 was undergoing examination, “Ah, what isthat ?° snapped aJewish 
cormnmissar, Who sprang up beside me with a fierce expression on his 
face. What is that ?* | threw back at him with as much of a 
challenge and looked impudently straight into his eves, feeling that 
unpudence could save us then. Do you not understand 
And | thought you were a Lett!" As the Letts were 
Bolsheviks for their cruelty, 1 felt 
way. Excuse Tovaristch 


only 
Lettish ? 
much re pee ted by “le 
mud reach tim in 


very 


sure | « this me, 


Madam, 


I did not hear you clearly, he apologised and shouted ; 





+ aaa 
* Let the Tovaritsch through,’ gallantly offering mo his hand a 
leading me out into the street to deliver me over to my estonia! 
husband. wd 
In Moscow they lived a hunted and persecuted life, as the 
Bolsheviks were continually raiding their house and Searching 
for evidence against them (the princess’s husband was deeply 
engaged in counter-revolutionary activity) and they decided 
to escape to the south and fight in the White army before 
Yalta. Finally they were taken on board a British destroyer 
and carried to Constantinople, when the Bolsheviks took the 
Crimea. The book is exciting and gives remarkable Pictures 
of a country in the throes of profound social revolution, 


Under White Ensign and Jolly 
Roger 


Surrendered. By * Griff.’ (Published by the author. 
by Purnell and Sons. 42s.) 
The Navy To-Day. By Sir George Aston. 


Printed 


(Methuen. 3s 


, 
. Ud.) 





Fighting Merchant Men. By Commander R. B. Pedilly. (Heath 
Cranton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Lorp Jrens.icor hopes that The Navy To-day will be “ read 

and studied by every citizen of the British Empire.” It js q 


small, cheap book, with an obvious purpose, readable, and 
well got up. The writer writes from enthusiastic conviction 
and has the literary skill to convey it. It is possible, therefore, 
that Lord Jellicoe’s wish may be in a measure fulfilled. Sip 
George Aston dreads the further reduction of the Navy. We 
gave, he says, the lead to the whole world in the reduction of 
sea armaments between 1920 and 1923, when the number of 
our capital ships dropped from forty-two to twenty-two. while 
those of the principal foreign sea powers rose from forty-six 
to fifty. The art of human flight, he argues, is in its infaney, 
the safety of our commerce depends upon our Navy, our sea- 
men make friends wherever they go, it has been said that our 
Admirals are the best ambassadors, the progress of science 
may have changed the matériel of the Navy, but one thing 
remains constant, * the spirit of a ship’s company.” 

* Griffs ~ book would make four of Sir George Aston’s; 
very heavy in hand and printed on extraordinarily thick 
paper, its body belies its spirit. In spite of its ponderous 
appearance and its second title. Sume Naval War Secrets, it 
makes very straightforward reading of a light and_ pleasant 
kind. Now and then the landsman may find himselt a little 
mystified by technicalities or a little irritated by apparent 
prejudice, as in the chapter headed ** The True Story of Lord 
Kitchener's Adversities.” On the whole, however, the reader 
will be hard to please who does not enjoy the book. The 
delightful description of Jife in 2° H.M.S. Crystal Palace” 
among raw recruits at the beginning of the War, and the 
account of a poaching expedition undertaken with German 
prisoners, will be of more service to future historians, as show 
ing the temper of the men who won the War, than any secrets 
to be discovered upon this lively writer's large pages. 

Book-making is a great art, and we would congratulate 
Commander Bodilly upon the most charming piece of book- 
making that we have come across for a long while. Hlis 
Tales from Hakluyt are told for people who have not time ot 
energy to read them in the original, who are perhaps a little 
put off by Elizabethan English in too great quantity. or who 
are unable to afford the heavy price of the Famous Voyages ins 
complete edition. Our author— or should we say editor? 
has filled his narrative with verbatim extracts ; indeed, as hie 
tells us, he has done little more than connect these extracts 
in such a manner as to form a coherent story. He has succeeded 
so well that every reader when he finishes the book may pet 
suade himself that he knows Hakluyt well, and a boy who read: 
it two or three times will feel that he has him by heart. 

We need only read very few pages before we begin to feel a 
home in these ** merchant ships” abroad on their by no meats 
peaceable occasions. Truc. they only attacked the Queens 
enemies and * fought only to get a market for their wares” 
they had no dislike to foreigners of whatever colour so long 
and did not play their undesired visitors 


as they were © civil ~ 
refused then 


false after ‘* deepe and 

necessary information. 

Bodilly, Englishmen were less cruel than Spaniards, torturing 
A s I 


damnable othes,” or 
even then, according to Commande! 
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vers only as 2 means to an end and not for pleasure. 
e no resistance was made to them they would set the 
a prize ship upon land with all the food and blankets 
and boards to make a ship to get away in. 
is impossible 
not to love the The 
patience they showed in the long-drawn dangers and hardships 
thev endured, the cheerful way in which they “ tarried the 
Jord’s leisure ” in fogs and ** filthy foul weather * is beyond all 
Even when an access of despair seized upon a crew 


prisot 
Wher 
crew of 
they could spare an | : 
Pirates and cruel pirates as they often were, it 


“ship's company” as here described. 


rae. 
Te euely lost in the waste of waters, there was generally 
comeone among them who could * persuade them patience and 
to give God thankes.” 

Intruth they did intensely enjoy their adventures, and when 
they returned home after untold deprivations and _ hair- 
preadth escapes, it was only to start again. The sea is said to 
that is why 


make men of boys: it also makes boys of men 


one can’t help admiring these buccaneers who sailed under the 


Jolly Roger, 


A Physician’s Portfolio 


3y Sir James 


Stray Leaves from a Physician's Portfolio. 
. 12s. 6d.) 


Crichton-Browne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


A rauous physician cannot well help having things to say 
that are worth hearing, and Sir James Crichton-Browne 
combines all the advantages of this position with the further 
It is not unfair on competing 

which is a better description 
than essays for these discussion papers. We are grateful for 
three of them in particular. First, that on the Carlyles at 
Craigenputtock, which makes it plain that Mrs. Carlyle was 
more comfortably off there than are nine-tenths of the new 
She had a servant to wait on her, a horse 


qualification of being a Scot. 
essay ists, or W riters of causerics 


poor nowadays. 
to ride, and if she milked the cows, it was only when it amused 
her to do so. What kroude 
But it is curious to reflect how ill veracity throve in the neigh- 
IIe diffused exaggeration. 


an unveracious person was ! 
bourhood of Thomas Carlyle. 

The second paper to our liking is that in praise of the herring, 
which contains more food value than any other fish—and is 
unkindly neglected by the fried fishshops. Oddly enough, the 
French also neglect it. But the Scots do not 
Sir James thinks, when they gave up claret 
The paper on claret contains serious 


wise people. 
Unwise, however, 
and took to whisky. 
speculation as to whether it would not be possible once again 
to make Scotland wine-drinking, as it was up to the eighteenth 
century. A hundred years ago claret was sold on draught in 
the streets of Perth, and it seems that even now the herring 
fleets’ crews drink it when they are on shore --regarding it as a 


temperance drink. As indeed it is. 


Emily Davies and Girton College 


By Lady Stephen. (Cone 


Emily Davies and Girton College. 


stable. 21s.) 


crowd of students who flock 


to-day will be cager to read this 


Tuk ever-increasing women 


up to the Universities 


detailed and yet comprehensive account of the first stirrings 


of @ movement which began by the founding of their 
Colleges and ended in the Suffrage. The heroines of 
this revolution of the ‘sixties and ‘seventies were notable 


with not only strength but charm, sufficient to defy 
Miss Kmily 
and half a 


people, 
the combined forces of ridicule and prejudice. 
Davies, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Mme. Bodichon 
dozen others as Lady Stephen allows us to descry their person- 
ilities behind their activities make their opponents look small 
indeed, Thex 
We cannot help thinking, however, that Lady Stephen would 
have been better advised had she trusted less to contrast in 
The ordinary run 


did a great work and deserve a full memorial. 


‘ating attention to their magnificence. 
of the eprlier Vis torian women were not. as she paints then, 
Miterate, uncompanionable, discontented creatures, without 


‘ase to manage their households, looked down upon by their 


menfolk, and by each other. Their minds no doubt were 
‘et upon marriages” but only during a few short years, 
Y Irom cighteen to twenty-five. They married early, or 


they gave up hope—early. Lady Stephen takes it for granted 
that the women of the upper middle class are infinitely happier 
and more influential to-day than they were. The reader, 
however, may read this long and in parts interesting 
from the first page to the last and still doubt. 


book 


A History of Switzerland 


Histoire de la Suisse: Essai sur la Formation d’une Con- 


ae ee . oan aie - 
jedération d’Etats. By William Martin. (Payot, Paris. 
24 franes.) 

Tne well-known International Editor of the Journal de 


Geneve, has given us what is in many respects a model of 
a short history. The author belongs to the modern philo- 
sophical school of historians; and he has succeeded in 
imparting both clearness and unity to the 
plicated the 
combined in the Swiss Confederation. 

The thesis might, perhaps, be formulated as an attempt 


omewhat com- 


story of numerous separate entitics now 


to explain how Switzerland, small both in area and popu- 
lation, has played an historical réle so out of proportion 
to its material importance. The Swiss Confederation was 
born—a little League of Nations—at the end of the thirteenth 
century, an amazing co-operation of units, differing in race 
and language, which might very well have been prejudged 
as essentially incapable of combination. The principle of 
thus established the 
new source of disagreement introduced by the Reformation ; 
but it stood the test even of the odium thrologicum. And 
down to our own day the subsequent story of the country 


co-operation was severely tried by 


may be summed up as a constant and steady advance in 


internal federation, with strict adherence to neutrality as 
its external counterpart. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century Switzerland 


military 
may be 


was one of the most stable countries and greatest 
powers in Europe; and the 
the chief cause why she was checked on this more adventurous 
path and developed her present independence on safer and 
more modest lines. 

It is a little disappointing to find that the art and literature 
of Switzerland are practically ignored in this volume; but 
doubtless M. Martin deliberately decided that they were 
beyond his seope. A_ British perhaps, be 


dissensions 


religious 


reviewer may, 


pardoned for wishing for a little fuller recognition of 
England's support of Swiss policy, such as was so 


generously accorded by the eminent Swiss historian, Wilhelm 
Oechsli, and by the great Swiss poet, Carl Spitteler, in 
oration of December 14th, 1914. It is also, to our [nglish 
ideas, strange that a book of this importance should be 
issued without either maps or index; but, except for these 


cordially, 


his 


minor criticisms, the book is one which can be 
indeed enthusiastically, recommended. 


JAMES F, MuImibav, 


Fiction 


Modern and Other Loves 


Modern Love. By H. W. Yoxall. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

Pilgrims. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrold. 7s. 6d.) 

The Hard Boiled Virgin. By Frances Newman, (Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Sir Pompey and Madame June. By Martin Armstron Cape, 
7s. 6d.) 

WueEN two sane and sensitive married people discover that 


they do not love one another, and when each is convinced of 
the impossibility of continuing a life of constant friction, what 
This is the problem which Mr. Yowrall 
attempts to solve in his novel Mo Love 
Dariel and Neil, the couple he has taken as exemplifying that 


te mpcramient 


steps should they take ? 





very original 


puzzling state, incompatibility of are essene 
tially They have no 


intrigues : 


* decent.” wish for hole-and-corner 


the 
secking and they 


not of their 
the 


‘There have 


which comes to th ma IS 


the 


love 


resent inevitable mire ol divorce 
court, which offers the only eseape oper to them. 


been many novels on this subject. but very few authors have 
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written with such far-sightedness and cool philosophy as Mr. 
Yoxall. His characters have been chosen to play in a diflicuit 
game, but they play it fairly, realizing their responsibilities 
and honouring their opponents. These qualities are character- 
istic of many modern lovers, but Mr. Yoxall is the first person 
who has pointed it out. He is to be congratulated on this 
very careful and subtle piece of work. 

The love of an artist for work and women is the subject 
of Miss Ethel Mannin’s new novel Pilgrims. Louis Yan Roon, 
lover and artist, is a very delightful person, We meet him first 
as a haby, struggling across the lawn in pursuit of a butterfly. 
All his life Louis pursues butterflies —evading women and 
elusive art. His is a zigzagging pilgrimage. “ In Bruges,” 
he says, “I painted the sound of the bells and I painted a 
young girl standing under a street lamp.” The whole motif of 
the book is given in a ballet, witnessed by Louis —-** From the 
left there entered a young man, clad like a pilgrim and dancing 
in the stilted manner of a marionette, then there entered one 
swathed in veils and moving as in a dream. All the elusive 
tenderness and beauty just beyond reach, the incarnation of 
the artist’s elusive dream of truth she conveyed in rhythmic 
poetry of movement .. . dancing like a marionette to the 
discordant musie of the hurdy gurdy of life.’ Miss Mannin’s 
new book should be read by all who appreciate good English. 
Sounding Brass was a good novel, but this is really distin- 
guished. 

Katharine Faraday, the heroine of The Hard Boiled Virgin, 
was really only in love with Katharine Faraday. As a child, 
she left the playground rather than suffer the humiliating 
possibility of not being chosen to play prisoner's base: as 
a young woman she hoped that Arthur Faraday would die 
and save her from the necessity of going to any more dances. 
She did not dislike dances, she was only afraid that she might 
not have enough partners to satisfy her vanity. Miss Newman 
has a distinctive style and she has spared no pains in the 
delineation of Katharine Faraday’s petty little character. 
She has described her emotions, vanities and morbid 
curiosities with skill, but she has dwelt unnecessarily on 
certain rather nauseous details that add neither interest 
nor savour to the book. 

There are very few lovers in the book of short stories so 
captivatingly named Sir Pompey and Madame Juno. Miss 
Witherspoon, who lived in a well-polished house named Sea 
View. loved a young soldier who was billeted on her, but her 
affection was strictly maternal. The story of the six young men 
who tramped over her treasured carpets, invading first her 
immaculate dwelling and then her stony heart, is very charm- 
ingly told. ‘ The Novice,” ** The Matchmaker ~” and ** The 
Romantic Temperament ” are also love stories of a kind, but 
ofa kind refreshingly different from most. Mr. Armstrong 
is at his best when he is most inconsequent, when he scts 
reason aside and describes the murder of “ Aunt Hetty” 
by an exasperated nephew, who “ with a rather touching 
sense of poetic justice buried her heart in the garden— 
her heart had always been in the garden—and certain other 
fragments of her he fed to the two dogs Toto and Zulu, for 
had she not always, despite his carnest entreaties, insisted 
on feeding the dogs during meals 7” 

Barsara Ecruan Topp. 


KINDLING AND ASHIIES. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
(John Lane. Ts. 6d.)—In the American country town of 
Hlurdleford there are two families that matter, the Waynes 
and the Jaggards——the former because of their lincage, and 
the latter on account of their wealth. Between the families 
there is an old feud, and when Benjemin Jaggard clopes with 
Barbara Wayne, his father disinherits him. On hearing that 
Absalom Jaggard is dying, Barbara conceives the successful 
stratagem of representing to the old man that Benjamin has 
not married, but seduced, her. Delighted to feel that his son 
has “deagged a Wayne in the mud,” Absalom reinstates 
Benjamin in his will, But rumour of Benjamin's supposed 
dishonour spreads. Benjamin himself is murdered — 
apparently by one of Barbara’s brothers, but actually by a 
man whom she loves. Other complications xarise, and a 
thread of mystery runs throughout a story that is strong in 
characterization and has some good pictures of the narrow 
provincialism of the Middle West. 

PETENERA’S DAUGHTER. By Henry Bellaman. (Cape. 
Ts. Gd.) —Ursula Track —Sule, for short- of Basque blood, 
with vivacity and a head sometimes full of the strangest 
cestusies and imaginings, was La Petencra’s daughter. Every- 


a 


one had loved Petenera. Her descendant was loved also. an) 
Mr. Bellaman, an American author who is already a poet por 
musician of some mark, tells her quiet tragedy with g Fa 
simplicity of style which he has the power to make beautify 
and dramatic, too. Here and there he strikes a ee 
distinctive force. The short, glamorous love-affair hety “ 
Sule and the son of a * Pennsylvania Dutch” farmer th 
instance, is beautifully told. This is a book for those’ ha 
care most for still waters. > 


THE THREE FACES. By Helen Nicholson.  (Coljing 
7s. 6d.)—This is a tale of love, adventure and mystery 
brightened by occasional flashes of humour and full of eXciting 
situations. Those who enjoy a thriller, that has at the a 
time a literary flavour, willdelight in the adventures of Jac os 
Godet and Don Cipriano, his fellow-rescuer of distre 
ladies. The two men meet by chance at the Inn of the Thr 
Faces in Granada, and together they explore the mystery; 
of the sinister house Cortijo del Aire. Innocencia, one yf 
the Spanish girls, is a delightful character, though one ;, 
tempted to doubt whether, as the author informs us, “9 
could easily have lit a cigar from her eyes.” The three fen 
carved above the inn mantelpiece portray the same woma 
in three moods — joy, sorrow and resignation-— and they hy 
a subtle bearing upon the story itself. sa 














THE DEADLOCK. By V. V. Vieressaev. (Faber - 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—The Deadlock is a singularly apt title fr No 
2 book which describes the hopelessly helpless conflict betwee Do 
Reds and Whites in the Russia of a few years ago. 1 No 
opposing forces struggle like rats caught in the same tm He 
and doomed to be slaughtered before morning. Resentiy, Cc 
their bondage, they turn relentlessly upon one another | 
each is suffering : so each must suffer more. Through ¢ Ye 
medium of a Russian girl, Katia, Dr. Vieressaev, who ha Car 
himself lived under both Red and White rule, describes tly Of 
conflict quite dispassionately. Katia’s own family is divided We 

her sister is a Red and so is her cousin. Yet in spite | 
this, her peace-loving father is dragged from his home a 
her mother is murdered horribly. Katia shrugs her shoulder I 
* Suddenly it struck her how funny it all was . . . her - 
this cavern small beetles were swimming round. She wa 
like one of these insects. . . . Sometime or other the shock | 
would reach the bottom of the sea. The beetles would tur TH 
over on their backs, cross their legs in astonishment and dic _ 
That is the Russian spirit, interpreted by Dr. Vieressaey, Jearny 

Pelma 
. . \ 
Novels in Brief Lang 
Tit . 
The Trail-Makers of the Middle Border (Jolin Lane. 7s. 64) - : 
is a book of uncommon charm and distinction. rece 
Hamlin Garland has the combined gifts of novelist area 
historian, and essayist. His story covers the period fom | “Ur! 
1840 to 1864 and follows the adventures of an American | (netth 
family migrating from New Zealand, by way of the Creal em t 
Lakes, to Wisconsin. The tale has suflicient plot, but it . 
main appeal lies in its picture of pioneering life. As Net 
social historian the author is comparable with the Mr. Amo nd at 
Bennett of the Five Towns novels ; but his style has gra gue 
repose, and spiritual sensibility. Some Civil War scenes at Still 
included. * * * Tome the Sculptor (Butterworth, 7s, 6d -: 
is the most ambitious and successful novel Miss Adelaid le 10 
Eden Phillpotts has written. It describes the artistic a iree fi 
emotional development of a Bohemian peasant who become | Ther: 
a great sculptor, and, though it is unexciting, it is strong ii rp 
characterization, imagination, and feeling, and _ present ihn 
well-observed scenes of modern life in Central lurope an ae 
England. * * * Simon Baird, the hero of Mr. Owa Po 00 
Rutter’s Chandu (Benn, 7s. 6d.) is Commissioner of t Methor 
Opium Monopoly in Port Malaya. An unromantic Sc! Thi 
he is single-minded in his devotion to Government until le} 7... 
falis in love with a young Englishwoman who has tak — 
to the opium habit, from which he finally redeems her at t! It en 
cost of his career. Mr. Rutter, who writes with authori ermay 
of the Far East, has given us a simple, vigorous, and man) oidin 
story. * * * A Girl in the Art Class, by Mr. Jan Gordo 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) reads more like a leisurely autobiograph It en 
than a novel. The heroine’s rebellion against the tight-lace | are lea 
aristocracy of her father and her defiant marriage with a youl rf 
artist supply a connecting thread of incident. But it! _ 
the obviously first-hand scenes of life in the Latin Quartet} ‘Pendin 
and in Bohemian London that give the book its interes! lull an 
* * * In With Eastern Eyes (Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d) | intrody 
Mr. Ernest Poole describes the visit of a Russian astronome! F jy¢}; up 
to an American scientist’s home, and of the reactions whit! 
it causes. It is a quietly dramatic story and admirabl It en 
suggests the gulf between Western and Eastern mentalit) ng by | 
* * * The heroine of Custody Children by Mr. Everett) words 
Young (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) is a girl of wealth and positil| gotyai, 


predisposed to a restless and artificial life both by heredit 
and environment. ‘The book reflects cleverly the feverishnes 
of post-War Society in New York and Paris, 
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he pleasures f Foreign Travel are mM uliplied te ufo ld 
learnt, by the New Pela Met thre d, to 


seatenes 
Niuiry 





when you have 

. f the 
Py reak t he lang it ige Of the ce 
hi 








HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 
_— LANGUAGE. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE’S SURPRISING 
DISCOVERY. 


Can you read Spanish? 
No. 3 
Do you know any 
No. 

] 


Here are two books, one printes 1) Spanish, the other 


German ? 


in German. 
Yes, 
Can vou read them? 
Of course not. 


Well, try and see, 


Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 


susand L men NON 


Terie wove conversation 1 typical of the experiences 
I the hou & OF 1¢ and women who are \ 
1, German, Spanish and Italian by the New 


1 





\ Busin Man, for example, visits the Foreign 
Languages Department aig the famous Pelman Institut 
savery poor linguist. He knows a little 'rench, but 
not much. He doesn’t . now a single word of Spanish, 
German or Italian Yet, when handed a book printed 


rely in Spanish and another printed in) German 
r containing a word of I-neglish), he is able te read 





m through correctly and to understand every word. 


Needless to say, such a visitor is immensely impressed 


" 


lat onee e1 ols for the Pelman Course in the particul: 


Sull more numerous are those who write to the Insti 
te for particulars of the method and receive in return a 
first lesson in Italian, Spanish, German or French. 
there are no English words in this lesson, yet to their 
prise they are able to read it through without a mis- 
ihey, too, decide to enrol and soon become 


thustastic admirers and vivocate of the New Pelman 


This method is revolutionisis vy the teaching of Foreign 
Languag 

Ty tis , . es + P F 5 

itenables you to learn French in Freneh, Gserman in 


Italian in Italian, and Spanish in Spanish, thu 
voiding all translation from one language into another. 


It enables you to think in the particular language y« 
re learning 


u 


ats ak . ' 
It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
‘pending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of 


‘ - 1 P 2 
lull and difficult v1 rammatical rules and exceptions. It 


roduces you to the language itself right away and you 
pic} ao ‘ . : . . 
pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you co along. 


It enabl ou to dis spens with the labour of memoris 
= 


5 Y heart (parrot-fashion) long vocabularies of — 
ords. By this ied you learn the words you need | 
tial] 
= tally Ising them so that they fav in your satel 
7s | - - - ° 
T om 


20 ee ee eee eee ee 





It enables you to write and converse in a Foreign 
tongue, to read Foreign newspapers and magazines, and 
to enjoy the masterpieces of French, German, Italian and 
Spanish literature, many of which have never been trans- 
lated and all of which (especially in the case of Poetry) 


lose much of their charm in an English version. 


There are no classes to attend The nev method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, and in from one-third to one-half the usual time. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
writes :— 

“The Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
without a teacher.” 
And others write in the same strain of the Pelman Courses 


in German, Italian and Spanish. 


Here are a fe W typical ( camples of letter rece 


from readers who have adopt d this new method 
“T have obtained a remunerati t in the ¢ , solely on 
the merits of mm ltaha l wa ab lute! gnoran ( | 
language before | be: Cor ereht nths ago.’ 
(itl 
“T have recently returned Spain, where I have t 
doing Consular worl With on the knowled of Spantsl 
gained from your Coarse | wes able within a month to tackle 
uny sort ol co) re sponcde ne and conve tic) 4 (s{ 279 ) 
“Your system lear German cannot he beaten.” 
: . (34 ) 
“Tt would have takes 1 a rs 1 learn | any 
ordinary method as much (lrenel s | have lear nmol 
by yours.” (P’. 145.) 
‘I have started the Course (S}4 . l find it the best: | 
most interesting I have « { | (S.V. 106.) 
malt is a wonderful ysten th r teaching la ru 
So extremely interesting, and the old-fashioned ! and 
regulations climinaied! | ha learnt more (Italian) in these 
few short weeks than I ever learnt « French @ th I 
System) in several years It is ] ly splendid, and hay 
very much enjoyed the Course.” (1.1L. 108.) 
Your system of teaching French is tl } | t 
encountcred According to the hd stom « translation 4 
used to memorise pares ol vocabula which oved 1 “ 
Psat. use; but under your syste t] ords seem to Is 
iIndehbly written in my mind, and | le to recall them 
any time without the hehtest et t, them int 
mM question or an fi Ix ( 
‘IT should hike 1 ou heartic ; 
The way in which it h no plat nd (a j 
admirable judgment which 1s apy 
duction ( new matter has impre ed on 1 ni than a ! 
ot the kind I have met bei ce, crthe in teachu ] 
any oth ubject. It almost 1 t iears 1 
think what [ might have 14 ( h | fis ‘ 
German, if only | had had ur method,” (;.W. 196) 
“T have just | ' Spain | 2 
pre USI reard “pa h sq | ' h 
tion « our Guide to l’ron n tl | ha ! 1 te 
alter my ide m Vronunciation it | la 
thin poken just as L had | 1c 
praiscd, m one case | i | ( } ld 1 i 
jucds d lhe ] | j j 4 ‘ 
mi (S, \ 72 
In fact, everyone who has followed it is delighted 
the ease, implhieit : interest nati , and n 
character of the New VPelman Method. 
Yr] ( it | 
it learning languag 
<plained in 7D 
| eRener ial litt] 00] ent tle ] 


! TMALtan 





Spanish,” nd * }Hlow to Ju 1d fiat an.” 
You can have a free copy of any one of these book 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institut 
(Languages Dept.), 96 Velman House, Bloomsbu 
Street, London, . i 0 
State which bh Vou Walt, a da cop will b 1 P 


by return. vrati pion free \Vrite or call to 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(31st December, 1926.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. « - 347,653,458 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 


The Bank has over 1,700 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 














The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 
out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 
and is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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Service & Co.-:-. 
Founded 1795 © 
SAVAGE LIFE 4. BLACK SUDAN 
little-known tribes. 





An adventurous journey among 
Cc. W. Domvineer-Fire. illustrations & Map Zi. 
‘A book of exceptional interest.’. UirMincuas Post 


IN ASHANTI & BEYOND 


Dangerous treks, big game, curious peoples. 








A. W. Carninatr, F.LR.G.S., FLR.AT. Hilus. & Map is. net. 
‘A notable addition to the literature of tropical administration.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
yp ry’ - A . ‘a hb ee \” DOGSLED & 4 
THRO’ KAMCITATKA BY a 
Adventurous journeys in Arctic Siberia ‘ 
Sten Beroman, D.Se. Hilustrations & Map. 21s, net. y 
‘A delightful narrative, full of adventure © narrow escapes.’ Y 
GLascow News. > 
} 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF KENYA $ 
Iassun” Hietsatons & Map. Se mek 


New Volumes. 
mete ra 
THINGS SEEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S 9 
COUNTRY 





- MassaMm. 

THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 
Each Volume voluminously illustr 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, Ss. 


A people 
J. A 




















Criivr Horranp, 
THINGS SEEN IN CANADA 1k rw. 
Complete List of the 24 l’olumes in the Series Posi Free on 
Application. . 
THE NEW LIBRARY. Jilus. 5s. net each. 
THE MOTOR-CAR & ITS STORY 
. Cuartes R, Ginson, F.R S.E. y 
r aT al . . . ce il rT, Sd a ° 
WIRELESS WITHOUT WORRY d 
How to obtain the best results. Ronano F, Triurtmas, F.RLS.A, g 
Introduction by Prof. A. M. Low, D.Sc. é 


MOTOR CYCLING WIT] 





lOUT TEARS f 


Running, management & upkeep. Grorce Bartow > 
De LLLP POOP Oo xD 





A Pleasant and Profitabi; 
Hobby for Everybody— 


Learning Languages by Gramophone! 


Here at last is the naiural method of learning foreig 
languages—so obviously the best, easiest and most natural way thy 
everyone will wonder why it wasn't thought of long ago! Yq 
simply “listen in” to a native teacher—as often and as long as 
you like—until one day—almost without realising it 
find yourself able—not merely to read and write the language 
but to Speak it literally “as well as a native” and to understand 
it when spoken to you as clearly as you understand English 
© How is it done?” Why! Gramophone Records of cours 
Tsa’t that just the obvious, simplest, easiest and most natural wa 
to learn any foreign language? Does that not make the whok 
business of Ianguage-learning an- easy, pleasant hobby instead 
a dry-as-dust, paper-pen-and-ink drudgery? 


Method Praised by Famous Men 


U. G. WELLS, writes: MAX PEMBERTON, writ 





proper, 


vou sudder 


you ask, 


I wo \ rmiy comme 

* Your Lesson Records in French your recor to a who a 
and Itahan ar tmirals! You iz the laneuas queso 
have made tt possible for an atten. vreat valu t he 
tive student with a very moderate repeat them 1 and ag 
expenduure of energy, and without will find at iirst that he 
“a teacher of any sort, » under comprehends a word of th 
tand spoket neh and to speak vradually 1 ear will attune 
it intelhethiv. Nothin r ort and | will hee to acyl 
has ever been possthle beiore.”— accen t H 
IL G. Wel 1.’ 


LINGUA PHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH 


AFRIKAANS, ESPERANTO, ENGLISH (RUSSIAN IN PREPARATION) 


They ais you quickly and pleasantly a thorough grasp of a langnag 





Two or Three months. ‘Viney icach you all you need know for s 
practical purpose enabline you io converse with ease Tnency © 
native speakers. They sive you a vocabulary of about rds—aa 
tor all ordinary requirement And the : hod t 
vo on learning because you lit 2 
t Read ho can lerfully vl 
sveniontly a > ave i i s fully ake an 
sto cal he Li: apt : l booklet, \ readers 
SDemonstration Roor H tator can obtain a copy of th 
hiigh biolb Lomdon ff 8 
£ doc Chancery 1 s 
S Tube Station’. where fice 24-PAGE BOOK FREE 
H ' 
t DEMONSTRATIONS 3} hy filling and posting coupon belov 
tof the Lingnaphons Mod: isq linguaphone. Institute, 656 Napier How 
ares giver: ihronghont they 24.27 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
bee ; irely withor ane ® hook will! he nt post free by returm, ¥ 
ion 0 list pete arte Yas j 1 nia 4 
4 tail 9.30 te 7; wdays ya Cilla ag offer o en 1 
fo 20 ta 1. ¢ iv your own hom 
- secre senses see eeseesae! a 
Overseas Branches: eae toe Tee Pieces ge 
France Re hanterne, Las To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
—— Zwart wanstrasi. 133 5 656 Napier House, wc 
lam ; 24-2 ig + st At 
U.S.A. . Fifth Avenn ‘ : 24-27 High Holborn, janes 
or : Plea end me POST FREE and ¥ 
Australia. i 338, GPO. tout obligation y of : 
Syei :** The Linguaphone Way.” 
South Africa 23S : “4 y 
D , 


NAME 

LINGUAPHONE $ 
INSTITUTE, 

656 Napier House, 

24-27 High Holborn, 

London, W.C. 1. 
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Current Literature 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD. By Lewis Browne. (Benn. 
r.. 6d.)—Mr. Browne Its obviously writing for that vast 
cemi-edueated public which wants its thinking done for its 
They want to be * told, and Mr. Browne tells them very 
snappily’. and on the whole fairly, ‘what happened in 
the religious movements of \rabia, ( hina, Persia, India, &e. 
There is a picture map ol India, with a circle near the Punjab 
beled * This is where the Vedas were written,” and another 
one in the Gangetic basin labelled ** The Cradle of Buddhism, 
and a picture of Buddha sitting hunched up rather uncom- 
fortably under a banyan tree. All this is very well in its way, 
and drastic simplification is necessary in a conspectus of this 
kind. But is it helpful to say that Hinduism * among the 
jw class folk has remained revoltingly primitive,” while 
“among the high-class philosophers it has advanced until 
certain of its teachings are almost beyond comprehension ~ ? 
Neither statement is accurate. However, the book is readable 
in spite of its shortcomings, and it attempts to be just to 
everyone all round ; no doubt a little comparative theology 
js better than none at all, 


BRITISH ANTS. By II. St. J. K. Donisthorpe. (Rout- 
Jedge. The study of ants has made such great progress 
during the last ten years, and so many important books and 
memoits on the subject have been published, that we may be 
excused for giving this brief notice to a second edition of Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s delightful and learned book. Ants are the most 
dominant of all insects : indeed, they outnumber in individuals 
all other terrestrial animals. In space they range from 
Arctic to Antartic, and in time from the Tertiary period 
to an unknown to-morrow. Aunts are evidently influenced 
by education. experience and memory, even as we: thev 
plan and build, they coerce slaves, fight battles. experience 
jovalty, anger and excitement, and have developed in some 
degree a language, a sense of orientation and a family life. Here 
are worlds altogether outside our normal processes of thought, 
of a fusca biting off the head of rufibarbis female, of an 
epileptic ant, of a young queen trepidant at the threshold of 
her new colony, of ant-mimicking spiders, and a thousand 
other tiny yet tremendous oddities (in our limited view) 
in the strange scheme of creation. Perhaps a_ particular 
type of mind is required to enjoy a book of this sort, but 
to this reviewer, at any rate, who is not a myrmecologist 
by vocation or training, it proved extremely fascinating. 


25s.) 


PORTS OF FRANCE. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
(Jonathan Cape.  16s.)-—-This ought to be a more attractive 
hook than it is. The ports of France are indeed a fascinating 
subject. From Dunkirk to Toulon the French coast is studded 
with strange, beautiful and romantic cities, richer in history 
perhaps than any other seaports of the world, and to-day many 
of them alive and fascinating with a world-wide commerce. 
Others again, Porniec and Aiguesmortes, have now been long 
silent, but their charm remains. Dr. Gibbons and his 
artist, Senor Petrina, have made little of so rich a subject. 
Most of the author’s descriptions have an element of the 
childish, which spoils our whole enjoyment of them. Yet 
he does at times give us interesting pieces of information, 
for instance about the neolithic remains at the mouth of the 
Joire. In most parts of Franee, such monuments were 
overthrown in the ninth century, ~ when Charlemagne in his 
capitularies ordered the destruction of all remains of the Stone 
Age in order to combat superstition and persisting pagan 
customs.” But until quite recently, in a village near Pornic, 
it was “ the custom at the August moon for the jeunes filles 
to dance round Druid stones and try to push one another to be 
the first to touch the menhir. The unlucky girl was whipped 
by the others, and was destined to have no husband that 
year.” The drawings are pleasant enough, but of no great 
distinction. 


Alas! 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK. By O. D. Wheeler. 
Two Vols. (Putnam. 50s.)— When in 1808 the U.S.A. 
acquired by the Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon about 
one-third of its present area for a figure which worked out to 
something like three-halfpence an acre, it struck President 
Jefferson that it would be well to find out something about 
the new acquisition. Two officers, Captains Lewis and 
Clark, were accordingly given the job and some £500 to do it 
on. Their two-years’ journey in 1804-6 is one of the greatest 
Individual feats of exploration of the United States, and 
this book (the author of which has a first hand knowledge of 
every locality mentioned in it) admiringly follows the 
explorers’ route from St. Louis to the Columbia River mouth 
on the Pacific with the closest particularity, even to showing 
. photograph of the skull of one of the members of the 
expedition. Mr. Wheeler's method is to give extracts from 
the somewhat illiterate narratives of the explorers, patching 
them out with interpolations and very necessary explanations 
of his own, the result of all of which is an admirable conspectus 
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of the adventurous journey. Indecd, Mr. Wheeler's is a great 
work (it weighs over 6 Ibs.) and the journey he describes was 
a very great feat. Naturally, the two volumes contain more 
interest for the American than for a British public. but any 
reader must respectfully admire the immense pains the 
author has taken with bis task. The illustrations and maps 
are extraordinarily good, 


A DIPLOMATIST IN EUROPE. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge. (Jonathan Cape. lé6s.)— Sir Arthur 
Hardinge had a long and distinguished diplomatic career 
which began as long ago as 1880, ended in 1920, and was only 
interrupted by a brief three years during which he was the 
great Lord Salisbury’s secretary. His present book of  re- 
miniscences covers his sojourns ex poste in most of the capitals 
of Kurope. But he also takes us to India, which he visited 
with the Tsarevitch, and he recounts to us in great detail the 
grave diplomatic incident which arose on the question of 
whether the Tsarevitch should sit on the right hand or on the 
left of the Governor of Bombay in the official carriage. ‘The 
most interesting chapter in the book is the last, which deals 
with Sir Arthur Hardinge’s ambassadorship at Madrid in 
the critical years of 1913-1919. 


By 


A Library List 


Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
John Palmer. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) The 
Work in English Studies. Vol. VI. Edited for The 
English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) The First Book 


MISCELLANEOUS : By 


Years 


of The Gramophone Record. By Perey A. Scholes. 2nd 
Kdition. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) History 
of England. By D. C. Somervell. Shakespeare. By 
G. B. Harrison. The Age of Earth. By Arthur 
Holmes. Modern Scientific Ideas. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Italian Literature. By Edmund G. Gardner. 


The Atom. 
6d. each.) 
narvon. (John 
Tet Us Love. 


By Prof. kK. N. da C. Andrade. (Benn. 
Malaria. By Elizabeth Countess of Car- 
Bale and Danielsson. Is.) Beloved 
Second Edition. (Arrowsmith. 38s. 6d.) 
Rambles in Cathedral Cities. By J. UW. Wade. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) The Philosophy of Ancient Britain. 
By Sir John Daniel. (Williams and Norgate. 8s. Gd.) - 
The Law of the Press. By Thomas Dawson. (P. 8S. 


King. 10s. 6d.) Religion and Art in Ashanti. By 
Capt. R. S. Rattray. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
Ifisrory AND BioGrariy :— English Local Government. Part 


1. The Old Poor Law. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(Longmans Green. 21s.) Life and Work in Mediaeval 
Kurope. By PP. Boissonnade. Translated by Kileen 
Power. (Kegan Paul. 16s.) France, Spain and the 
Rif. By Waiter B. Harris. (Edward Arnold. 21s.) 

Vorley’s Life of Gladstone. Popular edition, abridged. 
(Htodder and Stoughton. 5s.) Herbert Rowse Arn- 
strong. Notable British Trials. Edited by Filson Young. 
(William Hlodge. 10s. 6d.) Sir Pratap Singh. By 
R. B. Van Wart. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
- Lord) George Murvay and The Forty-Five. By 
Winifred Duke. (Milne and Ifutchison. 7s. 6d.) - 
Victor Emanuel Il. and the Union of Italy. By ©. S. 


Forester. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Rererence: -York Minster. By F. Uarrison. (Methuen, 
Gs.) Whos Who in British Advertising, 1927. (The 
Gainsborough Publishing Co. 7s. 6d.) Laying Hens ; 
Theiy Selection and Breeding. By C. A. House. (The 


A Guide to the Mediaeval Art of 
By J. GG. Noppen. (ifarrison. 


Poultry Press. 2s.) 
Westminster Abbey. 


Is. Gd.) The Practical Chess Player's Handbool-. 
(Stanley Paul. 3s. Gd.). Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. 18. Indexes, 
(T. & T. Clark. 33s.). 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURI In British Malaya To-day. By 
R. J. H. Sidney. (Hutchinson. 21s.) The Flight 
Across the Polar Sea. By Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 
Kllsworth. (Hutchinson. 21s.) The Brotherhood of 
the Sea. By EF. Keble Chatterton. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Svorr: Fisherman's Knots and Wrinkles. By W. A. 
ITunter. (Black. vs. 6d.) Wit and Miss. By Lord 
Walsingham. (Philip Allan. Gs.) The Harbord 
Country. By Charles Simpson. (The Bodley Head. 
42s.) 

Novets:- The District Bungalow. By C. C. Lowis. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) Youth in the Saddle. By Kathleen Coyle. 
(Cape. Ts. Gd.) Twelve Tales. By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Tfutcehinson. 7s. Gd.) To-Moyrow. By Alfred Olli- 
vant. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Banking Profits and Bank Shares 


Wirn the exception of Barclays all the banks show a 
moderate reduction in profits for the past year. The 
Midland and the Lancashire and Yorkshire, it is true, also 
show a small expansion, but in those cases a slight increase 
in the capital may have played some part. In the case 
of Barclays we know from the statement made by the 
chairman at the annual meeting that a considerable 
contribution to increased earnings was made by branches 
in the outer London area where much building and 
increased shopping facilities have been a feature for some 
time past. Following will be found the net profits of 
leading banks in 1925 and 1926, the dividends paid, the 
amount absorbed by the dividend and the balance re- 
maining over from allocations to various funds. 

Net Dividend. 


Profits. Amount. %% Balance. 





£ £ 
a 1925 2,289,837 1,623,789 (*) 666,048 
cei lila aac "* 11926 2,427,162 1,651,461 (*) 775,701 
i. J1925 2,569,366 $1,901,422 162 667,944 
me : “(1926 2,523,583 1,973,886 (ft) 549,697 
f1925 2,522,469 1,760,770 18 761,699 


Midland Bank 













“(1926 2,535,730 =—-1,823,875 18 
National Provincial (1925 2,161,580 — 1,706,295 18 
Sank (1926 2,115,654 1,706,295 18 
, , (1925 2,205,393 $1,319,045 (7) 886,348 
Westminster Bank 1926 2.157.232 °11356.275 (F) 800,957 
Bank of Liverpool and f 1925 572,316 822 16 196,494 
Martins -- 11926 542,731 375,822 16 166,909 
District Bent f 1925 458,993 347,600 18h 111,393 
re ** | 1926 450,139 347,600 81h 102,539 
Lancashire and York" f 1925 245,360 201,312 20 44,048 
shire i .. 11926 264,528 241,574 20** 22,954 
Manchester «& County f 1925 199,319 177,456 16} 21863 
Bank -» 1926 186,116 177,456 16} 8,660 
ee ( 1925 369,374 178,500 14 190,874 
National Bank ** | 1926 345,611 182,765 14 162,846 
Union Bank of Man- f 1925 214,221 119,062 20 95,159 
chester “4 -- | 1926 205,762 120,000 20 85,762 
Williams Deacon's f 1925 344,859 253.906 (\\) 90,953 
dank -» (1926 330,856 253,906 () 76,950 
*On “A” shares, 10 per cent., and on “ B” and “C” shares, 14 
per cent. 


¥ On £20 shares, 20 per cent. and on £i shares, 12} 


per cent. 

* Plus a bonus of one fully-paid £1 share for every five £20 shares 
held (£268,439), and in the case of fractions a cash payment of 10s, 
tax free, in respect of each fraction of one-fifth of a £1 share (£36,000). 

On “A” shares, 13} per cent., and on “* B” shares, 124 per cent. 

$ In addition a bonus of one new £1 share, fully-paid (carrying a 
maximum dividend of 5 per cent.) for every ten existing shares held, 
by the capitalization of realized protits on sale of investments. 

“44 On * A” shares, 162 per cent., and on ** B” Shares at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum. 

** On increased paid-up capital, the dividend being 

as compare d with 40s. for 1925, 


{8s. per share, 


It will be observed from the foregoing that as a natural 
consequence of the decline in net profits there is also a 
stnall reduction in the balances available for special 
allocations. Butit must be remembered that in nearly all 
eases the net profits are those which are attained after 
ample provision has been made for all kinds of contin- 
gencies including bad or doubtful debts; and in times 
such as these following upon a prolonged trade depression 
it is likely that such provisions have been on a generous 
seale and that the prolit-carning power of the banks has 
been somewhat greater than is shown in the figures 
tabulated above. The average value of money was 
somewhat higker in 1926 than in 1925, and if there 
has been an inerease in Stock Exchange loans the 
higher rates on such advances should have tended to 
swell profits. It is likely, too, that there have been 
some profitable sales of investments, to say nothing of a 
generally higher vield upon Treasury Bills. Speaking 
broadly, therefore, T should imagine that as compared 
with a vear ago there has been a further general strengthen- 
ing of inner as well as of visible reserves and that 
not only explains the continued firmness of bank 
share quotations, but is a point which has an important 
bearing upon the ability of the banks to aid industry in 
the diflicult times which have still to be faced. 


Suarn Prices. 
Tn the following table will be found the share quotations 
of a few days since of certain of the leading bank shares, 


ss 
i 


together with the approximate yield to the holders, the 
vield being based, of course, upon the dividends for the 
year :— 


LONDON BANKS. 
Share. Approx. 
Nominal Paid- Divi- Present a 
— + dend. Pris . Yield 
Barclays Bank ‘A’ Shares 4 4 10 7 5 
Do. “B”’ Shares 1 1 14 23 42 
Lloyds Bank ,. és { & i 16§ 316 ay 

s ae 1 5 1 4 

Midland Bank je ws 6 6G 
Jidland Bank .. am | 2} 24 18 91, 4i 
eae ee 34 18 11! 5 
National Provincial Bank { 20 4 18 13° Me 
Wostetiinien teak f .20 5 20 185 5 
estminster Bank > 1 12} 21 5 
PROVINCIAL BANKS. 
Bank of Liverpool and 

Martins on os 20 25 16 6} if 
District Bank .. a 15 3 18} 104 5} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Bank .. aa. - 20 12 20 441 5B 
Manchester and County ‘ ‘ 

ic «< a. 4 16} 12 7 
Williams Deacon's Bank { 1 ; 3h of i 

SCOTTISH AND IRISH BANKS. 
Bank of Ireland os 100 100 174 272 6} 
Bank of Scotland as 150 100 16 3313 49° 
Commercial Bank of Scot- 

Bee Seer aa 20 5 16 15 5i* 
National Bank oa 50 10 14 20} 6} 
Royal Bank of Scotland 100 100 16 330 4i* 
Union Bank of Scotland 5 1 18 33 | 4Rt 


* After allowing for accrued dividend. 


Having regard to the fact that the dividends are almost 
identical with those of a year ago it is interesting to 
note also the steadiness of prices. With scarcely an 
exception prices are either at the same level of last year, 
or slightly above it. Where small gains have occurred, 
with a proportionate decline in the yield, the movement 
can be connected in part with the firmness of all first-class 
securities during the year, and in part with the recognition 
of the conservative policies pursued by the banks, and 
the hope that better times may perhaps some day bring 
a slight increase in dividends. For when comparison is 
made with the pre-War period it will be found that 1 
small part of banking protits have gone to swell reserves 
thus increasing the securities of the bank depositor 
while, in spite of the great rise in the cost of living, bank 
sharcholders have had little in the way of increas 
dividends. 

One word, perhaps, may be added with regard to #! 
position of the provincial banks and the Scotch and Ins 
institutions. In the case of the former the divident 
are really unchanged throughout but apart, from | 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins share prices are citlt 
maintained or are slightly above the level of last yes 
As regards the Scotch and Irish banks the feature Is! 
further increase in the dividend of the Royal Bank 
Scotland. So great, apparently, is the confidence that t 
higher dividend has been earned without any sacri 
of sound and conservative management that the pric 
the shares has at once responded, and in spite of the high 
dividend the yield to the investor at the present pric 
slightly under that of a year ago. The “ Royal ” cee 
brates its bi-centenary this year, and it looks as though! 
would be to the accompaniment of the greatest pro! 
and the greatest stability in its share quotations that! 
has ever attained. There is also an increase to not 
the Bank of Ireland dividend, but in that case the ineres 
is more apparent than real, the present distribution 
17} per cent. being subject to Income Tax, whereas” 
previous rate of 14 per cent. was tax free. 


W. Kipp’ 
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Findlater’s @@@ (Treble Diamond) 
Port. A lovely ine of perfect ruby 
colour and exceptional richness, in 


great vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. 


Port must be a splendid wine, if 
only because it survives all the 
strokes of fate which have at various 
times threatened it. Its latest danger 
is the Portuguese Commercial Treaty 
of 1915, whereby Port is guaranteed 
as to place of origin only, but not 


as to standard and quality. am um 





llabtTle W 





Hence the protection of the public 
lies more than ever with the repu- 
tation and integrity of the shipper 
and merchant. The labels with our 
name and marks are a guarantee to the 
public of the fine quality which this 
great wine house dare not degrade; 


and a protection against substitution. 


For wines in general and Port in particular 


See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 


Wm. J. Todd 


Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 





Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 
Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
Wigmore Street, London, 
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9/20 H.P. 2//3-Seater with Dickey 
Seat ... .. £2677 0 
9/20 H.P. 4- Seater Tour ... £2677 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Ssloon F £32279 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-Seater 4 deor 


Tourer £725 0 0 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5- Seater 4 doce 

Szloon ‘i £940 0 0 
20/55 U.P. 6 cyl. 5 7 -Seater 

Landaulette ae ... £94000 


20/55 H.P. G6 cyl. 5/7-Seater 
Seloon Limousine on long 
wheelbase Chassis... ... £1,050 9 0 

Dunlop Tyres Standard. 

9/20 H.P. models are now equipped 
with Front Wheel Brakes as a 
standard filting. Mode!s are avail- 
able for iminediale de! livery. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


West End Showroonis: —o House, 
94 New Bond Street, W. 

Export Branch Office: 32 Holbora 
Viaduct, E.C. 1. 

Service Depet and Repair Works: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
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satisfaction that proceeds from conscious- who 
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: many points of constructional excellence that | stopp 
: have placed them in the front rank of auto- F mode 
: mobile production—actual use proves their Pas res 
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: anticipations in a way that enables him to 
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who drive 
them ’’ 


Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR MART can supply any 
Model on Deferred payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 
As London Distributors, CAR MART 


are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., 
an N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
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A poem of symmetry iri 


about tw 





With low, sweeping lines, this supreme \rgentin 
example of the engineer’s and coach- Minister. 
builder’s art is a valuable addition to among t| 
Triumph Saloon and ‘Pouring models. Chile ane 
Triumph Cars have always been distinc- States, 

tive. There is no higher standard ot the laruc 


workmanship or performance than the 
‘Triumph standard. And now this great 
Triumph two/three-seater, this poem ol 


symmetry, has been introduced to main- T douh 
tain—aye, and to strengthen—the world- ever beer 
wide ‘Triumph reputation. Dundas, 
15 hp. 4 eyl. engine, 4-wheel hydraulic Widows 
brakes, Dunlop balloon tyres, 2/3-Seater, a Report 
£395; Tourer, £395; Saloon, £495. a) analy« 


Bhese ests 


Full details and name of nearest 
£100 and 


demonstrator on request. 
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Financial Notes 


Tue L.M.& S. 
{ec with the banks. so with the railways. the annual meetings 
becoming a matter of interest to a Jarger circle than 
that represented by the actual shareholders, und the speech 
of Sir Guy Granet at the recent meeting of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway was a model of what a railway 
‘*s speech should be in. diflicult times such as the 
present. Although the railroad industry was severely hit 
by the great strike and the coal stoppage of last vear. there 
was nothing in the least re sembling rancour in Sir Guy's speech, 
and his frie ndly tone was fuily endorsed by the shareholders, 
who have suffered considerably in pocket as a result of the 
mistaken actions of Labour last vear. Moreover. while com- 
pelled to proclaim the great damage inflicted by the coal 
stoppage. Sir Guy Granet was able none the less to take a 
moderately cheerful view with regard to the outlook. though 
as regards passenger traffic Sir Guy emphasized the fact that 
people had been made poorer for the strike and. as a con- 
sequence, there might be less money available for railway 


Mrrerine. 


are 


chairman s 


trafic for some time to come. 


* K 3K * 


Tuk UNprERGROUND Grovr. 

This same view with impaired travel 
was equally emphasized by Lord Ashfield at the meeting of 
the Underground group of Railways. which includes the London 
General Onmibus Company. The company had. said Lord 
Ashfield. been adversely affected by restriction in’ general 
spending power as a Consequence of last year's industrial 
upheaval. Incidentally. Lord Ashtield demonstrated very 
clearly the advantage accruing to the stockholders of his group 
by the arrangement for the pooling of results, so that whereas 
during the past vear most companies connected with transport 
have had to sulfer a severe diminution in dividends. there was 
practically no change in the distribution by this particular 
vroup owing, mainly. to the large receipts from the 1.G.0. 
Company. The main point of Lord Ashfiéld’s speech. how- 
ever, and one which commanded svinpathy and approval in the 
Citve was his encouragement to capital 
embarked in enterprises coneerned with transport and general 
utilitv schemes. During the past vear. notwithstanding the 
vreat expansion in the company’s mileage in connexion with 
the opening up of the extended route from Edgware to Morden, 
increase in the trailic owing to the 
ecneral and the 
these handicaps the railway 
unduly hit bw the 


regard to power 


plea for greater 


there was no proporhionate 
sustauimed by the 
addition to 

maintaimed, 


losses strike coal 


while in 
were, Ie 


great 
stoppage, 
ompanies being 
burdens of taxation, 

Bovrit. 


Concerning the affairs of his company. the chairman of 
Rovril, Limited. Sir George Lawson Johnston. had nothing but 
a satisfactory statement to make at the recent annual meeting. 
and he devoted the greater part of his speech to placing before 
the shareholders impressions formed during a recent: visit to 
Argentina. where the company VErN 
estates. Tam not at all surprised that. among other things, 
Sir George should have been impressed by the fact that, 
notwithstanding our large commercial and financial interests 
in Argentina, we should have no British Enmibassy in Buenos 
Aires, but should be content sunply to have our re pres nfative 
vwecupy the position of Minister. Moreover. the changes are 
so frequent in these appointments that it appears there have 
heen four during the last eight years. giving an average stay of 
about two vears. At an official Presidential reception on the 
\rgentine National Véte Day. Britain's newly appointed 
Minister, said Sir George. had to take up his position. not 
among the Ambassadors from the United States, Italy. Spain. 
Chile and Brazil, but low down in the list of Ministers of minor 


has. of course. large 


Ke : : ° : 
tates. In all official functions we, the foreign country with 
the largest interests mn Argentina, had 


to take a back seat. 
* * ot: 


The Dery or Lire INscr ance. 


I doubt whether the cause of life insurance in eeneral lias 
tver been pleaded with greater effect than by Mr. R. Nevill 
Dundas, at the recent annual General Court of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. He drew attention to 
® Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners giving 
a0 analysis of the estates which had paid death duties. OF 
these estates nearly a quarter consisted of amounts between 
£100 and £1,000 in net value. the average being £714. and 
Of these Life Assurance figured oniv for £60. A similar small 

roportion was shown in the case of larger estates. but. as Me. 
Jundas pointed out, it was in the case of these smaller estates 
hat the lack of adequate life insurance was especially to be 
eretted. while in the case of larger estates. the chairman of the 
a Widows’ Fund ventured the reminder that a decrease 
2 the purchasing power of incomes calied for adjustment 
rough the process of life insurance. As regards the Society 
self, the Report is a thore ughly satisfactory one, for in spite 


of the many adverse influences of the past year, the new business 
showed an increase, both gross and net, over that of 1925, 
while the company was able to add to its funds £681,266, which 
is one of the largest additions ever made in a single year. 
The chairman added, moreover, that the directors were able 
to look forward to showing satisfactory results for the full 
quinquennium to be disclosed as at December 31st, 1928. 


* co * ** 
COURTAULD'S,. 


Although the profits of Courtauld’s for the past year showed 
a material reduction, the report on the whole was a more 
favourable one than the market had anticipated. having 
regard to the general trade depression. The actual profits 
total £3.841.000 against £4.411,000. but the latter figure was 
reached after providing £500,000 for the Employees’ Pension 
Scheme and transterring £200.000 to a special reserve for 
insurance. At present there is no announcement of similar 
allocations, and the transfer to the general reserve is reduced 
from £1.000,000 to £750.000. On the other hand. the carry 
forward is only £9.600 lower at the very large total of £1,057.000, 
while the general reserve increased by £1,250,000 
transferred from certain taxation reserves. A year ago the 
dividend was at the rate of 25 per cent. and the market had 
been prepared for a reduction to 20 per cent. When it was 
known, therefore, that the dividend was to be 22! per cent. the 
shares rose appreciably, 


is to be 


A. W. RK, 


Motoring Notes 


Long Bonnets and their Death-roll 


Wr do not need to be told that there ave far too many accidents 
that thre 


reasons far to 


motor vehicles and number is increasing 


Nor the 


one chief cause ane some minor ones. 


caused by 


vear by vear. are seek. There ts 


To take the latter first. There is the careless pedestrian 
or “ jay-walker.” He casually crosses a city thoroughfore, 
or he emerges suddenty from behind a stationary vehicle on 


# country road, or he decides for po apparent reason to step 


off the curb into the roadway. And when walking along a 


dark road at night nothing will induce him to face the oncoming 


traffic by walking on the right-hand side of the road; he 


cither prefers to keep his presence concealed until a car is 


almost upon him. or else he does net realize that his dark 
coat is invisible aveainst a tarred road unless actually in the 
beam of the headlight. Both cyclists and pedestrians often 
evo three or more abreast, nor will they give way uniil the 


last possible moment, let the driver sound his horn never so 
furiously. 


The small child. too. whose parents have not taught him 


that the public highway is not a playground, is a constant 
source of danger both to himself and others. Iie darts out 
of concealed turnings. generally with his head over his shoulder 
shouting to some small friend behind. or he lets the truck or 
pram containing wood or his sister run down into the highway 
without making any attempt to find out if the way ts clear. 
Then dazzling headlights ave the cause of many accidents ; 
cars are fitted with wrongly tilted lights so that they serve 
only to blind other drivers, leaving the road in shadow. 
Many accidents, again, are due to bad manners. Kveryone 
knows or ought to know that it is bad manners for a motorist 
to try to overtake a vehicle going in the same direction on 
a bend in the road. and that on no account should he trv to 
pass another car which is also overtaking, no matter what his 
horse-power or acceleration But 1 firmily 
that the majority of accidents in this country are caused by 
* swank, ? 


may be. believe 
nothing more nor less than what is generaily called 

What is it but cars of 
greater and greater the 
pleasure of going at enormous speeds, for there are few places 


swank which makes a man buy 


horse-power ¢ It cannot be for 


in England where a high-powered car can be given its full 
throttle. No, he simply wants to be able to say “ My new 
car did seventy-two and a bit over.” There is another reason, 
too, why he likes a high-powered car. 
bonnet (its length seems to vary with the horse-power) and a 
car looks better to our medern eves when it bas a long bonnet. 


Then the medern driver likes to iook as though he could 
down 


It will have a longer 


drive perfectly in whatever position he is, so he lies 
as though half asleep in an armehair and, with one hand on 
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the wheel and a cigarette in his mouth, he lets his 50 h.p. 
car out on the first fairly clear bit of road he sees. Let us 
suppose he is a good driver and, to a certain extent, a careful 
His brakes are excellent and his steering as perfect 
and here is the fault of the 
he cannot see the 


driver. 
as modern science can make it, but 
whole trend of motor-body development 
road for at least twenty vards in front of him. 

The front of the bonnet is very near the level of his eyes, 
and lying back in his driving position he cannot possibly see 
the road except at some considerable distance in front. Any- 
may come out of a side road, and, if it is low. he will not 
it. A chills truck or even a dog may a fatal 
accident. The driver, having seen nothing, is not prepared 
for the shock when something hits his front wheels. So the 
stecring wheel flies round in his hand and he either takes the 
far of the door he jams on the brakes and skids 

Another sacrifice of safety for the sake of appearance is 


thine 


ace Culisc 


bank ren 





the width of the wings which are now being fitted to cars. 
The driver should be able to see the outside of either wing 
without aliering his position as he sits at the wheel, but in 
the 1927 models he can rarely do so. 

Understunge models. ultra-sports models, huge cars with | | 


i galaxy of high-power lamps, should be subjected to rigorous 


police tests before they are allowed on the road: otherwise | 

7 in ' 
the makers will continue to pander to the ridiculous desire 
for length of bonnet and breadth of wing until a periscope 


attachment will be necessary to enable the drivers to sec 


the road. llonon Goopnarr, 
> . rr . 
This Week in London 
LECTURES. 

S day. Marvel Sth, at 3 pam. Tae Deo-Aer Praxons Praxo 
ano Thre Proes 1ONAL Mustesan. By Mr. 1 rey A. Scholes, 
At the Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street. 

Sunday, Mareh 6th. at 3.50 pam. Exrerimentan BR wLid ON, 
By Mr. GC. Delish Burns. At the Guildhouse. EHecleston 
Square, SAW. 1. 

Tuesday. March Sthoat 5 pan. Tue Test or A Westerns System 
ov Epceation ror Women in INoia. By Mr. Arthur Mayhew. 
At the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych. 
Als at S300 pean. Tue Excuance or CieTs IN PRIMITIVE 
Societies. By Mr. R. Firth. At the Royal Anthropological Lnsti 
tute, 52 Upper Bs dford Place, Russell Square, W.C. | 

Thursday, March lth, at 5 p.m. An Actor's View or 
ree SPRARE. By Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. At the 

overnor's House, The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Tickets from Miss 
ii irley Bacon, 7 Hobart Place, SW. 1 

Vriday., March llth, at 5 pom. Lorp Wittiam Bexvinck IN 
Sicity, PSt2. ty Mere. G.oM. Trevelyan.” At the British-Italian 
League, 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 


— 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance wed 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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OUR 9ist BIRTHDAY, 


Church Pastoval=Hi) 


was founded 


in order to 


@| During these 91 years the C. Pp. £.S. has expended 
over £4,000,000 in grants to Incumbents of poor ang 
populous 
tional workers, clerical and lay, to “ 
to every man’s door.”’ 

« 
| and Wales live in parishes supported by the C.)p.2.5, 
| @) Over 
the Ministry 
Ordination Fund. 
Will you send a 


lo 


eT 


The 


Society 


17th MARCH, 1836 
“carry the Gospel, by means of the 
Church, to every man’s door.” 


parishes to enable them, by means of addi 
carry the Gosp.| 


At present over | in 7 of the population of Englanj 


200 clergymen have been enabled to ente: 


through Grants from _ the C.p.a.5, 


Birthday Gift 


for (1) The C.P.A.S. General Fund; 
(2) Ordination Fund; 
the Seeretaries, 
CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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TYLE is one of the 
most elusive and in- 
definable of abstract 
qualities. It is the striking 
characteristic of almost 
every first-class exponent 

















the of a po ypuli ir sport, and it 
=> is the difference between 
mediocrity and a work of 
pendel HE man wl o looks for some- art. . 
st aa thing quiet and unobtrusive “yas are 
f add. will find his taste has been closely . 1 man ; who wou : 
Gosnd studied in well-dressed it is essentia 
Ospei and it is an achievement of 
68 f Studd & Millington that 
“ngland @ this fascinating quality is 
2.5 never missing from their 
O enter a cabana - distinctive productions. 
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THE REGIS- 
TERED 


PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS TOPCOATS 





| “LUVISCA ” ; 1 sae | 
VERY HEY give exceptional comfort and fr om nes Guineas 
GARMENT. ease, and men who wear them have 
' Pay that pleasant feeling of being well clad. 
- a ty obtaining “ LUVISCA” 
If % SHIR tS. BYSAMIS. aad SOFT COL. 
L, ARS, + ye sav rulds, ; midon, Bac , te 51.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
‘TY will send you name of your ncarest retailer 67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. W.C. 
as and descriptive booklet 81 GRACECHURCH STREET E.C. 
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They bought our 
ey og ) Th 
fi y bought you y 
7. 
Independence in 1914.18. 
ae lt is your turn now! 
They paid for your independence with their limbs and 

——— their health, You can buy them a measure of inde- 

NS g pendence for very much less. By sending whatever you 

IVe ‘an afford to the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society you ; 

—— will enable many more disabled ex-Service men to learn % me 
a trade in the Lord Roberts Workshops, and so to become : cige 
self-supporting. The Society depends for its Funds : : wi ef ¢. oie 

a entirely upon your response to its direct appeals. t is THE 
in yout power to restore to at lea t one crippled hero his 








)PL- place in sox iety, 
1931 
THE INCORPORATED SOLDIERS and SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 
and 


THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 


for Disabled and Necessitous Ex-Service Men. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


PROGRESS CONTINUED. 





INCREASE OF NEW BUSINESS. 


R. NEVILL DUNDAS, Esa. 





The 113th Annual General Court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March Ist, 1927, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., 
W.S. (chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the chairman 
alluded to the loss which the Board had sustained by the death of 
two of their colleagues, Mr. James A. Fleming, K.C., Sheriff of 
Vife and Kinross, and Mr. Andrew Agnew Ralston, O.B.E. He 
also referred to the appointment of a new ordinary Director, Mr. lan 
Frederick Cheney Bolton, C.A., and, continuing, said : 

The year 1926 was one of grave social and commercial dist urbance. 
The General Strike was perhaps the greatest attack on our social 
order that we have ever had in this country, and the prolonged and 
disastrous coal dispute—disastrous to both of the parties involved 
and to the nation as a whole—has necessarily had the gravest effect 
on the national prosperity. Such disturbances react greatly on 
business of all kinds, including life insurance, but notwithstanding 
these adverse factors our new business for the year shows an increase 
both gross and net over that of 1925, the increase amounting to the 
net sum of £138,000 after deduction of re-assurances. ‘The total new 
life assurances amounted to £2,477,622 gross and £2,445,222 net, 
and in addition we issued Capital Redemption Assurances, for 
£71,000. Our premium income shows an increase of about £40,000, 
due partly to an increase in the single premiums received. Of these 
the greater part was received in cash and not charged on the policies 
by way of loans, as we have not cultivated certain special classes of 
business which have recently been before the public eye and may not 
improbably by this time be under the notice of the Inland Revenue 
authorities. Our interest income also shows considerable increase, 
both gross and net. The increase in the gross interest is about 
£52,000, and our rate of interest reckoned on the entire funds has 
increased by about Ils. 6d. per cent. On the other side of the 
account, our claims are but little more than in the previous year, 
reflecting a continuance of favourable mortality. Surrender values 
paid are slightly down, and our expenses of management, including 
commission, remain at the very moderate rate of 11.8 per cent. of 
the premium income. As the result of the operations of the year, we 
have added to our funds the sum of £681,266, which is a greater 
increase than in the previous year, and in fact one of the largest 
additions ever made in a single year. 

With the addition of this sum the funds at the end of the year 
amounted to over 26 millions sterling. 

You will remember that last year—after consideration of the 
strong position of the Society and the favourable results for the first 
two years of the current Investigation Period— we felt justified in 
making a considerable increase in the rate of Contingent Intermediate 
Bonus which we allow in respect of claims arising between quin- 
quennial investigations. That action has now been further justified 
by the bonus-earning power of a third successful year ; and we look 
forward with every confidence to showing very satisfactory results 
for the full quinquennium on the occasionof the next investigation 
and division of surplus, to be made as at December 3lst, 1928. 

We are glad to have with us to-day our London Secretary, our 
West End Secretary, and the Resident Secretaries of our provincial 
Branches. I should like to express to them and to the inspectors 
working under them, as well as to our agents throughout the 
country, our appreciation of their continued loyal work for the 
Society during the past year. As I have pointed out in a previous 
address from this chair, the work of our outside staff is harder in 
times of trade depression than it is when trade is booming. But 
they are sustained in their work by their faith in the great Society 
which they represent, by the fact that they are not working for 
sharcholders seeking to make commercial profits, but for a Society 
working on the mutual principle for the benefit of its members 
alone, and also by the fact, which is perhaps not sufticiently recog- 
nized, that they are not only working for the Society but also per- 
forming a valuable social service. There can be no doubt that it is 
an unsocial act for a person with family responsibilities and without 
capital resources to be uninsured or insufficiently insured, but unfor- 
tunately there can also be no doubt that as a nation we are to a very 
large extent in that position. Lt is well known that the amount of 
life assurance per head of the population in our principal colonies is 
very much greater than it is in the parent country. While some 
part of the disparity may naturally arise from the different social 
conditions and the smaller accumulation of wealth in new countries, 
yet it is clear beyond all question that these facts are not in them- 
selves sufficient to account for so marked a difference as actually 


exists. It is a remarkable and humiliating fact that Great 


Britain, the original home of life assurance on scientific principles, 
should be so far behind its own colonies in those qualities of tore- 
sight and prudence which inevitably lead to an increase of life 
lt is @ truism to say that, for the 


assurance. man without 





—— 
adequate capital, life assurance gives the only effective me. 
providing a fund for the support of a family after the death «7 
head by means of comparatively small annual payments durin, ‘ 
working years of life—but even a truism will bear repetition y),” 
there are so many who do not recognize and act upon it. We ; 
been much struck with some figures to be found in an 
dry and unattractive but really extremely interesting dog 
the report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners for Pensa 
It contains an illuminating analysis of the estates, both por 
large, upon which the Commissioners have levied their toll 
Death Duties. Perhaps you will bear with me while I quote ; F 
figures in support of my argument. pa 

I find that of the whole number—which amounted approxiy 
to 105,000—nearly a quarter consisted of estates between £]py 
£1,000 in net value, the average being £718. This includes an ayes 
of £138 of cash in hand and at bankers ; and of life assuranp j. 
much ?—an average of sixty pounds! Nearly another quarter 
number consisted of estates of net value between £1,006 and ¢%,, 
with an average of £2,620, including £315 cash and life eabeen 
£139. The numbers then tail off rather quickly, and the next ms ? 
includes about 54 per cent. of the whole, namely. estates from $5 
to £10,000 of net value, averaging £8,370, of which cash represent; 
£669 and life assurance an average of £325. Grouping together tiy 
estates from £1,000 to £10,000, as probably representing the } 
of the class among which our principal operations are conduct; 
find that they comprise about 30 per cent. of the total number. yi 
an average net estate of £3,670. This includes cash £389 
assurance of less than half as much, viz., £ » 
premium of about £5 per annum or 2s. a week. It is true that ths 
aggregate figures do not allow for females and unmarried men yj 
may leave no dependents. But if we consider married men » 
we find that those who left net estates from £1,000 to £10,000 wos 
on the average insured for little more than £300. Taking the figuys 
as a whole, 1s it not evident that the element of life assuran 
woefully insufficient ? The large proportion of cash in the ease 
the smaller estates is very striking, and it points no doubt toads 
position to put by money by means of deposits in Savings Bans 
Within limits this is a very admirable form of thrift which has do» 
much for the country. But in the case of those who have wives y 
families depending upon them, this form of saving cannot reply 
life assurance, for it takes a long time to build up an appreci 
provision by means of small annual deposits, whereas the san 
annual amount invested in life assurance premiums provides { 
the very beginning a relatively large capital sum which becoms 
available for the support of wife and family however short thet 
during which the breadwinner may live to make the payments, 

I have dwelt on the comparatively small estates because doubtha 
it is in cases of that class that the need for life assurance is mos 
pressing and urgent, but those who are more fortunately place 
must not suppose that the matter is without its practical 
portance to them. If a man prior to the Budget of 1925 had th 
hope and expectation of leaving a provision of £50,000 in inves 
ments and life assurance, subject to Estate Duty on the for 
scale, viz., £5,000, the net provision would be £45,000, representiny 
an annual income of say £2,250. Has such a man considered t 
the increase in the Death Duties will reduce this provision 
£2,000, representing a loss of income of about £100 per annum, a 
that the only way in which this can be effectively and immediat 
covered is by additional life assurance ? 

I hope the importance of the matters I have referred to % 
excuse my digression from the main subject of my address, and tlé 
what | have said will perhaps be of interest to you and of » 
value to our outside forces. They will remember what our Presid 
Lord Rosebery, said at one of our meetings: ‘ Millions d 
always bring happiness, but owr millions do.” 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted ; 
election of the retiring Directors was carried, and the Auditor 
re-appointed. The thanks of the Members were accorded t 
Directors, Agents and Officials for their work during the ' 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair 
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The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Chamber Musie by the Primr se-Krit 
Trio (3.30 p.m.). “On the Road to El Dorado ’’—a talk by t 
Rev. Frank Nichol (5.30 p.m.). Recital of Church Choral Most 
by the Choir of St. John’s Church, Hurstpierpoint (7.49. p! 
Address by the Rev. Father Martindale (8.30 p.m.). 


Sunday, March 6th. 


Daily.—Bach, plaved by James Ching (7.15 p.m.). 
Tuesday, March 8th.—Professor P. J. Noel Baker on “+4 
Olympic Games”? (7 p.m.). Mr. Edward Cressy The Gr 


Sheffield Universit y Concert (7.49 p 
Beethoven (9.15 p m.). 

Mrs. K. Wauchope Mac Iver—* Cit 
Talk on ‘ International Affas 
Principal ('. Grant Roberts 
Peer Gynt relayed from L 


, 


of Industry ”’ (7.25 p.m.). 
Sir H. Walford Davies 

Wednesday, March 9th 
ship in Practice”? (3.45 p.m.). 
by Mr. Wickham Steed (7 p.m.). 
* Empire Builders” (7.25 p.m.). 
pool (9.15 p.m.). 

Thursday, March 10th.—Evensong, relayed from West ' 
Abbey. (3 p.m.). The Rev. W. H. Elliott—‘* On Believing 








Life”? (3.45 p.m.). Mr. W. H. Pycraft on * fl 


Nature's Camoutlag 
(7.25 p.m.). The Apostles, relayed from Cardiff (7.49 P! 
Mr. 





5 
F. W. H. Migeod on ** The Dinosaurs of Tendaguru ” (9.15 p-™§ 
Friday, March 11th.-—“‘ Poetry and the Plain Man,” by * 


Polk 
fessor H. B. Charlton. 
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trading corporation, with no duty to the public, T suppose tha 
natural poliev at this stage would have beer nost drastic cut i 
LONDON MIDLAND AND noi silcen down. indeed, to the sche coulltie venti mi Bem 


SCOTTISH RAILWAY. 





BRITISH RAILWAY OUTLOOK. 


MORE FAVOURABLE PUSITION. 





SIR W. GUY GRANET’S SPEECH. 


London Midland and Scottish 


lina Gene 
ae Ovainary . , 
T uary 25th, at Euston Station, 


Railway Compan) 
London. 
Sir William Guy Granet, G.B.E. (the Chairman), presided. 





lhe Secretary (Mi R. C. Irwin) having read the notice convening 


the meeting, 


The Chairman saic : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—-The accounts for the year 1926 are 
hefore vou, and I am not proposing on this occasion to make a 
detailed comparison of the figures with the corresponding items in 
the previous year, for the whole year was so exceptional that such 
vomparisons have little or no meaning. I shall deal instead with 
some of the special features of the a normal times through which we 


have passed. 
THe Position BeroRE THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


Now, dealing first vith our position and prospects before the 
general strike : 

In 1925 a dividend of 6 per cent. was paid upon the Ordinary 
stock. and transfers from reserves contributed 1.73 per cent. of this, 
leaving for the earnings of the vear 4.27 per cent. 

Immediatel before the gene ral strike, having regard to ihe im- 
provement in receipt and reduction in working expenses, we had 
yood reason to expect that the net earnings of the year would be 
onsiderably better t and would allow us to pay a 
reasonable dividend without calling for assistance from our reserves ; 
but with the strike, that expectation immediately disappeared. 
During the two weeks covering the period of the general strike the 
Joss in receipts was £2,500,000, which, together with the exceptional 
expenses of the strike itself, would have materially affected the 
dividend prospects of the year even if there had been an immediate 
full recovery in trade ; but as the industry of the country became 


t 
h 





an for 19 








gradually paraly zed by the coal dispute the situation grew steadily 
worse, and in the remainder of the year there was a further loss of 
£9,000,000, making a total fall in receipts of £11,500,000. In addi- 
ion, the cost of fuel consumed in the year increased when com- 
pared with the estimated cost, based on pre-strike figures, by 
£3,700,000, and there were losses in receipts from joint lines and 
ancillary businesses of £600,000, and in interest, &c., of £600,000, 
or a total of £16,400,000, which may be taken as the direct gross 
damage inflicted upon your company, its shareholders, and its wage- 
earners by the operation of the strike. 


That loss has, very broadly, been met as follows : 
£ 


By reduction in working expenses other than the 


extra cost of coal ee ee ee 7,700,000 
By reduction in dividends aks as -- 2,900,000 
By additional use of reserves .. ee .. 5,800,000 


£16,400,000 
I should like to point out that over £5.000,000 of the reduction 
in working expenses was provided by the wage-earner, a melancholy 
measure of the value of strikes to labour. 
THe PosiTION AFTER THE STRIKE. 
The general strike lasted almost two weeks, and immediately 


alter it a partial train service only was resumed, but as general 
trade was at first fairly maintained and the demand for travel was 





active, we did our best to restore better services, relying upon pur- 
chases of coal abroad at reasonable prices to supplement our home 
stocks. The stocks held at the outbreak of the strike lasted until 
about the end of July. but onee having scheduled our services at a 
strength more consistent with public demands, it was important that 
We should be able to maintain them. We therefore so arranged 
the purchase of coal from abroad that we should at any time, if the 
stoppage were to come to a sudden close, have three or four weeks’ 
stock assured us, knowing full well that on the resumption of coal 
Working it would take some time to obtain full supplies of home 
coal, and provide the necessary stock in hand. This poliey worked 
excellently until October, when owing to great congestion at the 
ports, both in this country and abroad, and also to bad weather at 
sea, our deliveries fell behind stipulated dates by over a fortnight, 
and there Ww 


as no prospect of expediting them in such a way as to 
strengthen our position subsequently. We were then carrying o1 
our services with an extremely narrow margin—often much less 
than one week's supply —and, having regard to the large number of 
depots on our system over which this small supply had to be spread, 


Our difficulties were very great. Now, if we had been an ordinary 
Ys ) 





for the country-—but we had then reached a stage in the mining 
dispute when there were strong reasons of national policy for nob 
emphasizing the effect of the stoppage upon the country’s activities 
by such drastic action. We therefore decided to carry on as well as 
possible, and make no serious cuts in our services. 


High Cost or Forricgn Coat. 


About this time the heme supplies of coal becam= more plentif il 


t, 
but they were under Government control, and we were not allowed 


to take any share at all for some weeks, and we never obtained 
more than we required to haul the home coal from the pits as they 
eame into working. So we still remained dependent on foreign 


supplies. And in October, with the heavy winter demands in all 
countries, and an embargo on exports trom Germany, it becutme 


necessary to make very heavy purchases in America. 


But the Americans were not pre pared to sell coal over the counter, 
so to speak. We not only had to pay a very high price, but we could 
not get supplies for early delivery unless we entered into forward 
contracts extending into January and February of this year. 





As the price of foreign coal increased its quality deteriorated, 
which added to our operating difficulties. We also found that its 
bad quality was not confined to producing less steam Its action 
on the locomotives has led to more casualties and to considerably 
greater demand on our r pan shops. ‘ 


So we had to pay more for our coal. we cot less use out of it. it led 
to largely increased costs of mainte: nee, and apart from the cost 
of repait by immobilizing so many of our locomotives by causing 
them to go to the repair shops, it } enormously added to our 


operating difficulties, 

Ido not expect that anyone should be grateful to the railways of 
this country, but I do not think the public has yet at ail realizect 
either the cost at which our transport servicees—though reduced 


in effectiveness—have been maintained, or the extent of the contri- 


| bution to the general morale of the country and of industry which 
was made by the railway companies when they decided in the 
| difficult days of October of last year to carry on and to make no cut 


in their services. 





Recent Dirvicurries iy Rainway OpeRATIN: 


Now, having told you the reason for our large purchases of 


foreign coal and what that policy cost us, and how essential it was 
in the national interests, let me say a word or two about another 
result of that policy. The situation that arose before the working 





|! of home coal had got into full swing, and indeed since, has been 
one of unprecedented difficulty. The importation of foreign coal 
practically reversed the flow of coal traftic in this country, and 
created difficulties in working not encountered under normal condi- 
tions. Areas which had previously drawn their supplies from pits 
in the neighbourhood had to be fed from the ports J, Coal pro- 
duced in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire is normally consuined in the 
immediate locality or is transported to the coast for export ; and it 
will be appreciated that the importation ot coal into these counties 
involved an entirely different method of working. 





Large quantities of imported coal were carried from the Thames, 
South Wales, and Bristol areas to destinations in the North, whilst 
heavy imports had to be worked away from Birkenhead, Barrow, 
and Scottish ports. 


Normal routes for coal traffic were completely upset, not only 
by the importation of foreign coal, but also by the unusual flow of 
English coal from areas where the pits were able to keep open— c.gq., 
the South Leicestershire and Warwickshire collieries usually produce 
coal for the South and West of England. but for a time there was a 
big flow from these districts to Lancashire and even to Scotland. 


Now, when you are dealing with a large and constant traffic like 
the coal traffic in this country, it is necessary to provide, not only 
locomotives and wagons, but-—-more important still-—sidings, con- 
centration, marshalling, and sorting depots, t7here loaded wagons 
from the pits are brought and sorted out and made up into train 
loads for destination. 


These sidings are all provided near the place of origin. 


Now, when the flow of the traffic is reversed, and when ports 





{ 


become the place of origin rather than the place of destination, you 
are faced with the diftic ulty of dealing with a large tratflic without 
anv of the siding and sorting facilities which are necessary for the 
qui k handling of it. his at once means diflicultv and delay. 
Then the abnormal 
4 longer haul means that a wagon is under load for longer than usual. 
If vour wagons are under load longer than usual, and your loc 


routes for coal traflic have meant longer hauls. 


motives are having longer journeys to perform, the result is that 
your rolling stock— adequate in normal times—becomes apparently 
too small. Hence the cry of shortage ot wagons. 

Again, the revival of various industries and theu msequent 
demands for coal has not been uniform, and this bas added to the 
tendency for the flow of coal to be in una stomed directions. 

I have already spoken of the bad quality of the « ve had to 
use, and its effect on increased casualties and increased repairs, ancl 
finally. at the same time that we had to deal with this abnormal 
traftic. we had also to carry the qui kly increasing output of our own 
pits—at the beginning of this year approaching record figures 

So that it is really difficult to exaggerate the problems which ous 


operating staff have had to ope with, 
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T tell you all this, not for the purpose of making excuses, but in 
order that the facts may be known, and that there shall be some 
recognition, not only of the difficulties in which the railways have 
been working, but of the fact that those difficulties were very largely 
the direct result of our determination last October to carry on and 
do our utmost to help the country, and not to cut our services. 


INCREASE OF FREIGHT RATEs. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, let me turn for a moment from the 
Nistory of our past troubles, and say a word about what some people 
will tell you means future troubles. I refer to our decision to make 
# moderate increase in our rates. 


The experiment begun in August, 1923, of lowering the rates 
below the then level of 60 per cent. over pre-War rates to 50 
yer cent. in order to stimulate an improvement in industry, had 
= n continually watched under varying trade conditions, and it 
became increasingly borne in upon us that in itself it would 
not have the result desired, nor could we expect that that scale of 
rates would raise an adequate revenue in future. The Act of 1921 
iloes not, as so many people suppose, guarantee the standard 
revenue, but it does entitle the companies to ask for such rates as 
will be designed to produce the standard revenue on the traffic 
available ut those rates, 


The Railway Rates Tribunal have considered the scales put for- 
ward by the railway companies—namely, 60 per cent. over pre- 
War rates—and have given them a provisional approval, and they 
will be operative as from the “ appointed day.” It was thought at 
one time that the appointed day would come about much earlier, but 
owing to the large amount of clerical work and investigation re- 
quired for the new scales of charges, and to the delay caused by the 
industrial disputes, &c., it has again and again receded, and is not 
anticipated for some months vet. The question whether the com- 
pany and its shareholders alone should be the ones to suffer by this 
unforeseen postponement has naturally been reviewed by us, and 
when the judicial decision of the House of Lords in the Tate and 
Lyle case endorsed our claim to the power to raise the rates, your 
directors considered it incumbent upon them that they and the 
other railways should endeavour to put the railway revenues into 
the position contemplated in the Act of 1921. After carefully 
reviewing the possibility that such an increase might reduce traffic 
and diminish revenues, the conclusion was reached that a definite 
and appreciable increase in revenue was to be expected from the 
change, and that its effect upon a revival in trade would not be such 
as some of the few critics of our action have suggested. While the 
disastrous financial resuits of the year 1926 are not the immediate 
eause of the change that has just been made, they do certainly 
indicate that the railways are not in a position to continue indefi- 
nitely the experiment of subsidising general industry by selling 
transport at prices below both the general economic level and the 
level of prices of purchases made by the railways for their business. 





In the circumstances the company, in common with the other 
companies, has increased its freight train rates as from February 
Ist, 1927, to about the same level as at August Ist, 1923, which 
represents an addition to the freight train rates of about 64 per cent. 

Worktna EXxrenbirure. 

lt is urged in some quarters that instead of increasing rates the 
railway should have taken further to reduce 
working expenditure, and it is alleged that the economies promised 
by the Railways Act, 1921, have not realized. It is not 
possible to make any useful comparison between 1926 expenditure 
and that prior to amalgamation, but | pointed out to you last year 
that between 1922 and 1925 the annual working expenditure had 
been decreased by £4,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
same period the number of train-miles had increased by 12,000,000. 
Substantial economies have, in fact, been effected, and the whole of 
these, and more, have been reflected in decreased rates and charges. 
It is not, of course, suggested that nothing more can be done, par- 
ticularly in regard to standardization. The differing types of equip- 
ment and methods of working which the various undertakings had 
independently developed in the past 100 years cannot be instan- 
taneously changed, and while the work of standardization is steadily 
proceeding the railway has to perform its day-to-day functions. 
Not only in regard to equipment such as rolling stock, but in regard 
to facilities for economical handling of the traffic, is an improvement 
being effected, and there is a continual process of consolidation and 
overhaul going on despite the variations in the state of trade and 
the shrinkage of net revenue to anticipate requirements when the 
trade of the country and traflics improve. 


cormpanies steps 


been 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 
But T want to point out that standardization and modernization 


of equipment cost money and take time. 


We have not shrunk from spending money. Since this group was 
formed extensive programmes for the construction of new rolling 
stock and the improvement of our manufacturing and repairing 
resources have been adopted. During the last four vears the amount, 
spent on new rolling stock, and piant for its manufacture and repair 


was: 
£ 
1923 ee os ee oe «es «+ 2,800,000 
1924 ee ee ee oe ee «» 5,400,000 
1925 ee _ ee ee ee e- 7,102,000 
1926 ee “s iii we “« -- 6,200,000 
Total na na os as a .. 21,500,000 


re 

We are satisfied that we have followed the right policy and 4 
we shall obtain substantial economies from this programme of "i 
provement, but we cannot get these results until the - 


J . Programme j; 
fully translated into new stock. — 


At this point I think T ought to make it quite clear that we have 
not in any way departed from our usual practice of making adequats 
provision for renewals. Last year I told you we had dehitet 
revenue with over £5,000,000 for this purpose, and I am able t 
make the same statement in respect of 1926. , 





' 

| Then, it is said that we ought to build much bigger wagons. Noy 
| obviously, as a mere matter of transportation, if you have 1,000 tong 
| to convey from A to B, it is more economical to haul it jn high. 
| capacity wagons. And if we had nobody to consider but oursely 
| and had no competitors, we would desire nothing better than ¢, 
| eliminate the small wagon. But most of the industries in this 
country are not equipped to handle 20 or 30 or 40-ton wagons, 
And over and above this initial difficulty is the way in which 
| business is carried on in this country. I told you last year of th 
tendency of consignments to increase in number and decrease jn 





Finaily, in considering this question of wagons, we are sometimes 
compared with America. 
| is I should like to point out that 96 per cent, of traflic handed to 
| American railroads is in full car-loads. 
} 
In conclusion, I can only say that no one realizes 
| than your directors and your officers that cheap transportation js 
essential for the industrial needs of this country. It is our endeavoy 


| 
| weight. Dealing with handled traffic, the number of consignment 
| per 100 tons of traffic in the last four years have been :— 
| 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
347 353 364 368 
Tn 1926 100,000,000 consignments were handled by our staf 
| averaging between 5 ewt. and 6 ewt. 
} 
| 


To show how illusory such a comparison 


more clearly 


and our aim to give it, but, as I said before, conditions being what 
they are, we do not see why we : provide trans 
portation unremuneratively and below the level of prices of all the 
purchases, amounting to over £22,000,000 yearly, which we have to 
make in the course of our business. 


hould continue to 


REORGANIZATION OF CONTROL. 














On the retirement of Mr. H. G. Burgess, the directors wish to pay 

their tribute to his devotion to duty and the couraye with which 

| has met the many difficulties of the three years during which he! 
been general manager—difficulties not only sp © the times, bu 
also those inherent inthe early years of ¢ great amalgamation. H 

| has completed a period of over fi ’-three years of ri ilwa * 

i 

warmest terms of Mr. Donald Matheson, 


who retires, after more than thirty-five years of lway service, 
from the position of deputy general mat 
as general manager of the Caledonian Railway, has been wide 


known and respected for many years in Scotiand. ‘These retiren 


1 ’ 
and, and wht 





iger, 


| Tmust also speak in th 
| 
' 





on the ground of age, would in themselves, in any case, have con 
peile d attention to the question of their successors but throughout 
the vear the reorganization of the higher executive control of the 





company’s business has been under consideration, and from Januar 
Ist, 1927, new arrangements have come into force. Under the trad 
tional British form of railway organisation, the executive control 0 
all the departments has come directly and immediately to one toew 
in the general manager, who has in.turn been the officer directly n 
sponsible to the board. This hi in the past well suited t 
smaller and less dive units, the 
| this undertaking and the wide range of the 
| interests have in your directors’ opinion created an entirely nm 


is been 








magnit 


iny's di 





but unique 


comp 


| situation. 


Upon the retirement of Mr. Burgess, the general manager, a 
| Mr. Matheson, the deputy general manager for Scotland, these t 
| posts and that of accountant-general have been abolished, and tou 
vice-presidents have been appointed, each of whom acts int 

capacity of, and with like functions to, a general manager in relatio! 
to a group of departments. For example, all the engineering W 
sections and manufacturing establishments, with shipping and 
ancillary businesses, come under one vice-president, who has ( 
from the railway line and premises) 100 millions of capital and ov 

90,000 employees under his survey—a position con parable in mag 
| nitude and importance with the head executive officer of some olt 


| largest industrial undertakings in the country. 








} 
ne 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The work of the vice-presidents is co-ordinated in an execuily’ 
committee, which is in continual session. The recommendations? 
major questions come to the board from the president after being 
considered by this committee, and in this way the directors havel 
>e view from differ 
former 


| FUNCTIONS OF 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 


benefit of systematic advice in a collective 
angles of experience and knowledge to an 
Moreover, while the executive head is r¢ lieved from 


extent not 
available. “ 
details of daily control, and can devote himself to major probs 
the chief officers have the advantage of more constant consultat! 
with their respective heads than was possible under the old regu 
where the demands upon the time and strength of a single individw 
became too great, so that expeditious settlement was 1mpossi™ 
The new system is working smoothly and fully meeting ouf™ 
pectations. 














in spit of his pres 


In this connexion I desire to pay a tribute 
to the president of the executive. 


here 
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' to Saatah Ste tite aneition we ioe 44 1 y + ‘ — . ae 
When wo appointed Sir Josiah Stamp to this position we know | WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM 
: ht re rn n of the highest possible characte a re 
» had obtained _ - : STRICT , r 
that wé | an heolite!l first-cela rain But l will not deny t} { DISTRICT GAS COMPAN . 
r thé a . 
man W! 3 an ele! tha 1 in the appointment. t 
ae ehoen workin h us for over a vear, I wish tot rat COAL SUPPLIES DURING THE STRIKE, 
he has been ; times ; weer iv | 
: h has shown that, in id m to the qualiti we knew of, } ia , Lin. FRANK j VES SPEECH. 
cous ™ in a mark l the s of imagination, sympath Pat Ordinary General Mecting of the Wandsworth, W bledon, 
i hove all, of leadershis He has not only won the esteem and } a id Epsom District G Con \ ld March 1 at 
and, 4 ‘ f all his ewe |} Cannon Street Hotel, Et 
oetion Dub the mnmien a IS Orlicers, | ne od ’ : : 
affection : z : : . Mir. Frank H. Jones. chairman ef t! company, prest a 
The executive committee, under his leadership, is a band of | i'l 2 Mr «YW , , } 1 
1 ‘ : ecre ‘ ’ ie i ‘.) way 
brothers, and tho ma and the speet — which managerial | yo¢; e conver the meetin rt of t Li 
questions art — _— ha iven your board th« ure ti ti Phe Chairman n m0 ng th ly ion of the report yl ount 
jaction and confid ° said: A year ago I was very foolish when L wa De ng to you, 
i —— ee pete used these words : ‘We ! r il contracts which will show 
a very considerable saving ; therefore we hav ver t} 
eards the ean only be hoped that the cessation | rice of sot Vi \dswort TT ‘ 2 : ae ny a ea : 
\s regard ] h |] {gas at Wandsw h will not have to go up. Phat \ aid 
of the coal difl gether with the increase in rates, will |} on March 2nd of last year. Our pr of gas then were Wand 
yield to the compat sufficient revenue to enable a reasonable | worth, 8.4d. : Mitcham, 9.4d.; and Epsom, 10.6d. To-day the 
return to be made to the proprietors Tt m the revenues of the year. | corresponding prices are l0d., lld., and 12.2d. I am going io 
Only by that means can the railways function properly and attract | tell you something later on about tl price of gi but 1 am 
the capital necessary fot future development. Very heavy call net going to prophesy again; I am going to give you facts 
- i ° 1 7 - ‘ a} la ‘ at q 4 ? au 2 < Wha . = i is 
have been made on the reserves In the past lew years, and while Early in March of last year you will remember there were rumours 
the remaining part o! th neral reserve is the substantial swm | of trouble in the coalfic lds. We had got what we thought was a 
. 1 . ’ } } . = 
of £2,850,000, that is the only fund which th > company holds which large stock of coal together, and when the strike began we had 
can 0 ally be used to supplement the actual net revenue in times | material enough to go on making gas with for the duration of th 
of depression. The high issue price of railway securities is due to | longest strike which I remembered —that of five or six vears ago. 
the fact that throughout their history the prior ¢ harge stocks have | We thought we were all right, but when June came we had to 
been fully covered and the Ordinary stocks, except in wholly | consider what was going to happen if the strike should continue. 
abnormal circumst —: h ive received a = —— gene AMERICAN COAL CONTRACTS, 
return. It h p - +} ° weg . ie a pit et Although we had had two mont! of the coal strike, our coal 
blie ge ly iat that state of affairs w ynitinue, as , : . 
the public general tha ! e of affairs will continue stocks were still quite good, but we had to look round and make 


lities are needed, and they can only be provided 
if capital subseriptions are attracted by 
upon them. That position is posstbie 


adequate railway ia 
under private enterprise 


teady return 


reason Of @ 


under two conditions—viz., (1) a moderate improvement In the 
trade of the country (2) a sensible improvement in the relations 
between capital and labour. So far as the first condition 1s con- 


cerned, without being unduly optimistic, I feel it safe to say that 


indications are present in practically all our reports from our 
industrial centres that trade is definitely on the mend. [| think it 
not unreasonabk to forecast that our rece ipts from freight will 
show a definite advance on tho not for the lamentable year 
of 1926, but for the more normal year of 1925. I wish | could 
feel as confident about our passenger receipts. I cannot help 
feeling that the material losses of the coal strike will be reflected 
in our passenger earnings. ‘The people of this country are definitely 


poorer for that strike, and it will be some time before they are 
again able to spend money on railway travel as freely as in the 
But, in spite of this, I still 


in our receipts for 1927 1925. 


years immediately after the War. 


look to a general advan over 


Trape UNION ATTITUDE. 


So far as the second condition is concerned, here also J, am hopeful. 
strike the leaders of the men, with great 
courage, acknowledged publicly and formally that the call to 
strike was a wrongful act against the companies. They also 
formally undertook that they would not again instruct their members 
to strike without previous negotiations with the companies, and 


At the conclusion of the 








they would not support in any way their members who take 
ny unauthorized action. 
These obligations, accepted by the responsible trade union 


leadk rs, will, Lam 
— 


18 already abreast. o1 


hn loyally bserved. The railway industry 
ahead, of all other large industries on the 
ind conciliation, and this definite committal 

} of with- 
ites another forward step towards complete 


way to understandi 


» trade unions to principle negotiation before 


f | 





ibour cor 


peration, 


During the negotiations for the settlement the leaders expressed 
their desire to make their contribution to the rebuilding of the 
shattered fortunes of the railway, and it is only due to them to 


say that this spirit has appeared to prevail with them and with the 
tuilwaymen as l 


a whole, who. generally, are working loyally, and 


60 aiding to recover } 


rosperity. 





lam, therefore, confident that the situation as regards the future 
of the railway industry is mor hopeful than I have seen it for 
mi years. With hetter trade, with the good will and loyal 





Co-operation of our staff and the leaders of their unions, and with 
our improved organization, | have no doubts as to the future 
Prosperity of your undertaking 
Gentleme n, I now beg to move - 
That the re port now read, with the statement of accounts, be 


feceived and adk pte oe 


I shall ask the d 
then I shall be plea 
May desire to make. 


nan to second that resolution. and 
iny comments which shareholders 





Mr. E. B. Fielden, M.P. (de put y-« hairman), seconded the resolu- 


lion, and after the Chairman had re plied to questions and comments 


by stockholders, it was carried unanimous ly. 
The dividends as prope sed were approved : the retiring director 
Were re-elected and the retiring auditor was reappointed, the 


proceedings terminating with a cordial vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, the board, the executive. and the officials generally for their 
Bod work duriy i 


the 


past vear. 


We came to the conclusion that we would 
g good kind and not he sort we had had to 
the previous strike. The South Metropolitan Gas Company were 
about to enter into very large contracts for coal from America, 
we were able to make arrangements with them to get similar coal. 
That arrangement benefit to us, and we 
are very much indebted to Dr. Carpenter and others of the South 
Metropolitan Company. (Hear, hear.) The coal which we so pur- 
chased was the cheapest secured by any company bordering on ours, 
with the exception of the South Metropolitan. (Hear, hear.) 

L also wish to thank somebody else. You will understand that 
the obtaining of large quantitic oal from America took a lot of 
money, and our financial resources began to melt like snow. Accord 
ingly we went to our bankers, Barclays Bank, Limited, and they 
practically told us to do what we liked. I wish to thank them, 
because it made it Your dividends will be 
posted to you to-night, and as a result of the continued kindness of 
Barclays Bank you will be able to cash them to-morrow. 

GREATER USE GAS. 

You will see from the report that there has been an in 
6 per cent. in the sale of gas, an in th 
company of 3 per cent., and an increase in the con- 
sumers of 3} percent. Many of those in this room will understand 


provision for the future. 


get coal of a risk t use im 


has been of the 


rreatest 


ot ¢ 


so much easier for us. 


OF 
rease of 
F othe 


increase capital of 


number of 








what that means. It means that we have increased our busine 
with a very low rate of expenditure of capital, and it also means 
| that the consumption of gas pet msumer must have gone up, 


because we have increased our consumers by 34 per 
sales of gas by 6 per cent. I may add that up to last Saturday 
that is for practically two months of the « the 


and the 


cent. 


Inerease 


urrent year 


in the sales of gas for the whole undertaking is 8.7 per cent. (Cheers.) 
That seems to show that people learned to use gas during the strik 
and [| think that that increase has come to stay. 

The amount of capital expended is, of course, very low We 


fies ¢ 














spent £39,000, and we did additional business to t xtent of 
950.000 therms. The amount sper on maintenan of our works, 
mains, and district apparatus generally larger in most cases than 
in the previous year; it is quite as higl is generally the case, 
and it bear comparison with that of ar of our neighbours, great 
} or small. There is one item on the revenue account to which J 
| should like to draw attention, and that is the item of £19,400, as 
against £19,900 last year, set on one side for our co-partner That 
| money, in due season, is invested in the company’s stock, and it 
{| becomes the property of the co-partner To-dav we } e 1.200 
| co-partne rs holding stock in the company, and between them they 
hold £76,000. (Cheers.) 
CAUSES OF INCREAS! 

Our profits on revenue account are n those for 
1925. and there are four v« ry definite reasons for that: First, the 
ineres 3¢ in the price of gas ; secondly, the ine: Im tt quantity 
of gas sold; thirdly, the increase in receipts from residual pro- 
ducts; and fourthly, better working results from using a large 
proportion of American coal, some of which is, 1 regret to say, 


betterinquality thanthe coal we are used to getting in norma! times. 
We inere ased the price of gas for one quarter only—the September 
quarter—by 1.6d. per therm. Phat brought considerable 
addition to our income, and, as we not doing anything 
that big increase helped to carry on our 


In a 


Spee ial 
on which to spend money, 
rto bear. 


other standing charges and made them eas! 
THe Price oF Gas. 
Notice will be given to consumers of a reduction in the price of 
.Gd. per therm as from the March reading. (Cheers.) 1 told 








vou that I was not going to prophesy, but, if the remaining Id. of 
the increase does not come off in the ne future, it will be due to 
something which we cannot see to-day. 

The r solution \ Ss seconded by Mr. I » rraway R ee dem y 








chairman) and cerried unanimously. 
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SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Friday, February 25th, 1927 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS 





MR. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE’S 
SPEECH 


- a 
The nincteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge and 
Co.. Lid., was held at the company’s storc, Oxford Street, W. 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Youngman) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman said: A good deal has happened during the past 


twelve months, and if judged from the viewpoint of the nation 
as a whole—its rehabilitation, its progress—many of these 
happonings have been most unfortunate. But during these 


somewhat difficult months this business has steadily developed. 
ts most important step was the sale of its branch businesses 
in the provinces to the Selfridge Provincial Stores, Limited, 
and while this entire transaction is so fresh in the public’s mind 
it hardly seems necessary to repeat it in detail here. It did 
result, however, in a protit to Selfridge and Co., Ltd., over and 
esbove the figures at which these properties were standing upon 
our books of about £331,000, and allowing us to add £325,000 
to the reserve. At the same time it deprived our Profit and Loss 
Account of the profits of these branch businesses for the last half of 
the year which, during the previous year, had amounted to £33,700. 

It may be well to note that during a large part of the year we have 
been deprived of over one-quarter of our Oxford Street frontage 
because of the rebuilding of the central portion of the Store, and this 
has, of course, cut into the selling space of many departments. We 
only mention it in passing, but it would have been a little easier to 
make our results higher if this selling area had been available. 

The Balance Sheet has now been before you for several days, but 
it seems to be so easily read that one may know of all details in a 
few minutes. It has been so widely quoted and so courteously re- 
ceived that extended remarks or explanations on my part seem 
hardly necessary. 

L may perhaps refer to the extremely low figure at which Fixtures, 
Furniture, Machinery, Motors, &c., stand. As compared with cor- 
responding figures in almost any other similar balance sheet, and 
when considering the enormous size of this Store, they appear 
ridiculously small, but this result has been obtained through our 
policy of depreciation. 

it does show, furthermore, that, as is always our custom, a large 
part of the profits has been left in the business. The arbitrary de- 
preciations which we always take are very large —imuch too large if 
wie only efort was to declare big dividends. But such is not our 
mnly desire, and we are happy in seeing these items on the credit 
side of the sheet pulled down, notwithstanding the fact that thoy 
are actually worth far more than the original figures call for. If 
appraised to-day the first item would probably come out at nearer 
£4,000,000 than the £2,800,000. Even in the face of this we shall 
continue to depreciate that item and everything else which permits 
of depreciation until they disappear altogether. This is perhaps 
** conservatism in finance " carried to an absurd point, but we enjoy 
doing it, and it certainly continually builds higher the great strength 
of the business it pass. 

It is interesting, to say the least, to note that our entire cash 
obligations including the remaining debentures amount to only 
£690,560, while one glance at the credit side of the sheet shows 
quick assets far in excess of that comparatively small sum. A very 
agreeable position. 

One other point to which I may refer with much pride is the 
beautiful and splendid loyalty shown by the members of the staff 
during those days of last May when transportation was so inter- 
rupted that the getting to and from the Store was an extremely 
difficult matter. Our earnest young men and delightful little 
women seemed to take pleasure in proving that no obstacles were 
too difticult to be overcome. And when they took their places each 
ina, aatg, after a walk of perhaps several miles, they seemed to 
acduninister to all in their neighhourhood a spirit of determination 
and happy good cheer. Their loyalty is always evident, but in 

hose paralyzing days it won from me an appreciation and respect 
which L finet difficult to describe, 

These figures shown in our Balance Sheet are therefore submitted 
without further comment, except with the hope that the road over 
which the business interests of this country must trevel during this 
coming year may be less strewn with unhappy and unnecessary 
obstacles than during the last. 


so let 











BOVRIL, LTD. 


IMPROVING ANGLO-ARGENTINE 
RELATIONS 


Sir George Lawson Johnston's Speech 


Presiding at the 30th annual general mecting of Bovril Limited 
heldon February 24th at River Plate House, Finsbury -cireus wee “2 
> ° we ¢ . » 44ONGO 
K.C., the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that the 
associations surrounding the ownership of a proprietary article on 
very important, and he thought it would be difticult to find any 
article which stood better than Bovril in this respect. The publis 
not only valued Bovril for what it is, but had a special regard {ops 
because, though the company paid their full share of taxes, they gj 
not raise their prices during the war, and therefore earned no eee 
profits. Last year he left for South America in July, and returned 
to England in November. ; 
A Murruat Assistance TARIPFI 
The Argentine Rural Society had adopted the slogan, “ Buy from 
those who buy from you.’ Argentina’s national income eo: 
largely of import and export duties, and, like most countric 
Argentina required more revenue. He would suggest a fair way of 
getting it would be to give effect to that slogan by imposing a Super. 
duty on goods coming from any country that did not take an equa 
quantity of produce from Argentina. To pick out two important 
examples, he would mention the United States and Germany, why 
not only did not facilitate the import of Argentine products, but had 
actually imposed heavy duties to prevent meat, &c.. entering th 
home markets, and yet they exported to the 8 
quantities of manufactured goods. Under the arrangement he « 
gested, until countries took as much Argentine produce in a year gs 
they sent in return, the merchants of these non-re¢ iprocating countries 
would have to pay excess duties. This would mean to Argentina cop. 
siderable revenue, and it would also mean that the exporters in th 
countries concerned would get busy and put pressure on their resp 
tive Governments to get food import duties reduced, and generallyty 
encourage the buying of Argentine produce. Farmers and others who 
were opposed to the import of Argentine primary products wereto-da 
banded together, and used their influence at, say, Washington and 
Berlinto put high duties against Argentine food products. Hissyg. 
gestion would bring together the exporting merchants in thesecow 
trices with a view to benefiting Argentine export trade. The advantag 
to Argentina of such a tariff policy would scem obvious, and it would 
also be beneficial to their present trade friends. For instanee, it 
would put British manufacturers in a favoured position, seeing 
that their trade balance was at present much in favour of Argentina, 
and to the extent that our exports to that country of manufactured 
goods increased, additional men here could be put In a posit on to 
buy more food from overseas, 
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He made no epology for having very friendly feclings towanl | 
Argentina. He had kept in pretty close touch with the Kiver Plats lat 1 
for over thirty years, and the visit he had just made was the fourth F The tot 
since the war. During that short period there lad been four > represen 
different Ministers in Buenos Aires, giving an average stay of about The ex 
two years each to become acquainted with that country, which: distorte 
tended almost from the Antarctic to the tropics, and hada greaterars > Will find 
than France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Belgium and Holland > you, the 

infact, all Western Kurope combined. He would suggest thatthe P cent of 
Ministers were just beginning to know the people and like they Mest 
country when they moved on, not because they preferred somewlhen This ex 
else, but because it was diplomatic advancement to move from htherto 
Buenos Aires. This should not be, and the only way to preventup ™e * 
was to create a British Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

Axnomatous Postrion oF OuR ReereseNv ATIVE. ‘ Onag 

At an official Presidential Reception on the Argentine Nationa syed by 
Féte Day, May 25, their newly-appointed Minister had to take WF thoy yop 
his position, not aruong the Ambassadors from the United Statesh the}. ya) 
Italy, Spain, Chili and Brazil, but low down in the list of Ministesh og y,4 J 
of minor States. In all official functions we, the foreign count 9...) 
with the largest interest in Argentina, had to take a back seat. Ow probabili 
Minister could not ask the President of the Republic to dinner, 89 pace jy ¢) 
the Ambassadors of Italy, Spain or the States could. Ou 

HINT TO THE Foreicn OFFICE. continue 

The advantages of having a British Ambassador in Buen basis whi 
Aires had been so often quoted that he need not repeat them ap mpany, 
on the other hand, the only point of importance against appear tables, 
to be that of expense. Of course, the Foreign Office must be We Becurities, 
informed about the whole matter, and he believed it was thiffom ever 
question of economy that stood in their way. lt was said thif gue of 
the additional cost would be £5,000 a year ; presumably thie | have 

JAA ire 


included a Counsellor to the Embassy. He would suggest thé 
es only two out of the five or six Embassies in Buenos Aires bit 
Counsellors, we also might do without one, and therefore reduce 
extra cost, say, to £3,000 a vear. 
with our Argentine investments of many hundreds of millions, & 
our desire for extre trade great. that he could only accowt 
for the delay by supposing that the Foreign Oftice could not in 
extra expenditure without being pressed in public by the mer hang 


interested, and on behalf of Anglo-Argentine friendship he, therelo™ 


so 


The sum was so small comparegr™'s 








wished to put in these remarks. From the Argentine point of oll, 

he had little doubt such an act of courtesy would be mu ; 10M 
7 » . °.% Tr wet 

appreciated. The proceedings terminated with a hearty vel _ ae 

itered 


thanks to the chairman, directors, and the staff, 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


LARGE INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS. 


RESULT OF THE RECORD BONUS DECLARATION. 
The One Hundred and Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Clerival Medical, and General Life 1ee Society was held 
a February 24th, at the chief office ) Square, S.W. 
Mr. Francis E. J. Smith, the Chairman, presided. 
The (reneral Manager and A Mr. Arthus Digby 4 
having read the not convening mecting, the minutes of 
the previous mi eting, 


and the reports of the auditors, 
The Chairman, mm movi 


esurar 


15 St. James's 
tuary Zesant) 
e tI 
x the adoption of the repert and 
My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—This meeting 
jg unique in the annals of our society ; you will have gathered that 
ghen you noticed the inverted commas surrounding the words 
. ** Annual General Meeting ~’ to receive the report ot 
our operations the six months ended Deeember 3ist last. 
You will remember that I told you last October that the directors 
contemplated the « losing 1 their financial year at December 3lst 
instead of June 30th. The change was really forced upon us by 
gonsideration of the stress on our actuary and his staff under w hich 
yquennial report must be produced— now that our operations 
are so extended—it the results are to be known and important 
decisions taken before the holiday season commences 5 but the 
change has also the great advantage that the comparison with 
the results of our competitors— most whom publish their results 
essoon as possible after the end of the calendar year —is fac ilitated, 
and I need hardly tell you we fearlessly court comparison. 

NEW 


only sense in which our report is unique. 


Il. 
eceounts, sald : 


convening an 


for 
or 


our quir 


ot 


But this is not the 
We have underwritten in the last six months the largest amount 
of business which we have ever transacted in the latter half of 





anv calendar year namely, £853,002--which compares with 
£555,095 this time last year Of course, that is the direct result 
of our splendid bonus declaration. *We have also—as a result of 


said out in cash for surrender values of reversionary 
er paid at a similar period, 
ve years ago; with the result 
end due only to this transient 


the same fact] 
bonuses a larger sum than we have ey 
eiz., £24).359, as again 5 
that for the first time r 
cause, we have to report a decrease in the life assurance fund. 
Before I pass on 1 should Ike to call your attention to one result 
r six months only, which is that 
our bonuses declared at Bist, 1930, will be fe 1} years 
only, and as we allot bonuses according to the premiums paid, 
poli vholders whose premiums fall due between July and December 
| 


st £292.915 five 








‘ 
1 


or ten years, 


of our * Annual Report ” being fe 


December ut 


premiums within the valuation period, and 


will have paid five annual 
those whose premiums fali due between January and June will 
have paid four such annual premiums. There will thus be neces 


y two seales of allotment of bonus at the next distribution of 


sin 1931, according to the f premiums paid. 


Bi 
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number « n 




















EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 

let me now turn to the report and balance-shect before you. 
The total premium income for the six months, vi £291/888, 
represents a little over 40 per cent. of the normal full vear’s income. 
The expense ratio of the six months accordingly somewhat 
distorted, as compared with the figure of a complete . You 
will find, I hope, when the accounts for the year 1927 are ee ee 
you, that our expenses of management will represent about 15 per 
cent. ofour premium ineome. The net rate of interest earned during 
the six months has reached the high figure of £4 lds. 5d. per cent. 
This exceeds by Id. per cent. the rate earned in 1925, which has 
hitherto been the highest net rate earned since the velit ain wl 
the ty over 100 years ago. 

Vicor os Seock Skckiece Secunisnn. 

Ona general review of the value of our Stock Exe hange securitic g, 
these were worth on June 30th last £179,692 in excess of their value 
mour books. We have netted £35,143 of that excess value, and 


the 


their value 


were mber 3ist — worth £167,252 over and above 
in our books, Our gages continue. in our belief, 
ithe same superlative excellence that we reported to you last 
October. T, personally, let alone the 
probability, of any loss of « apital there, and only in one exceptional 
case is the interest in arrear, from, [I hope, te mnporary causes, 


still -on Dece 


ol mort 


cannot see the pos ibility, 


Our general reversionary and Investment company shares 
continue to be valued on the same strict lines as in June last. a 
basis wh ch is stronger than that adopted in anv other reversionar, 











them ae Mpany, so far as L know ., on the new 6 per cent. annuity 
appearé tables, with the lowest quoted price of the Stock Exchanye 
st be waRePcurities, less accrued interest, and with 10 per cent. deducted 
was thififrom « ery mortgage. ‘There is no deubt that our balance-sheet 
said thifigure of £726,696 is we ll within trne value. 
ably the A | have little else to sav. It is only some tive months ago that I 
gest thaific bare to your the contents ot a ‘ upboard which, L venture to 
Aires haptay, itains no skeletons. After all, the judgments of the world 
educe tee based on hard facts This one of them. Despite the coal 
compart Fixe and all it has meant despite. too, the fact that the last 
lions, aot a : onths of 4 ear inehide holiday months, and necessarily 
accouleel K times, our net new assurances re £300.060 upon last vear, 
not on we here can only weleome the signs which are hevinning to 
nerchang wake themsel ys felt of reviving trade, as evidenced in the coal 
therefom#E*ports and the inereased activity in our staple industries, such 
nt of vem Sron, steel, and cottor 
be mv how beg to move, That the evenue accounts and balanee- 
is . and also the directors’ report n i be adepted and 
’ ntered on the minutes ; 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED 
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ECH 





LORD ASHFIELD’S SPI 








Tur annual mecting of the proprietors of The Underground FElectria 
} Railways Company of London, Limited, was held at 55 Broadw 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday, February 24th, the Right 
Lord Ashfield (Chairman) presiding. . 
The Chairman said : 
The reports and accounts for the year 1926 which T have 
| present to you to-day should afford you a rat sense oT sat 
| faction when you reflect upon the ‘troublous and unusual times 


ring the 


\ " 
yeai 


through which your Companies have com 





| be asked to confirm later, with the payment of the same dividends 

| as were paid a year ago. I should explain at the outset that 

| result is attributable to the London Electric Railway Companies’ 
Facilities Act, 1915, and the agreements made thereunder 


which require the 


tl 


stituting the common fund, 
whom you represent to share with each « 
and to afford to each other mutual 
| amounts are not ascertained, the railways, 


common 


While the 


¥ Til 


1 
port. 


i 1 
Which 


Sl 


than they have re 


hich 


the year, have contributed appreciably les 
the London General Omnibus Company, w 


Thus experience, year by year, only serves 


value of this arrange 


returned to it. 
strengthen our belief in the 
our financial position and fully justifies our claim that an extension 
of this arrangement, in a suitably modified shape, i 
securing for London an adequate and efficient system of 
transport, based upon the existing level of fares 
Yet I would not have you think that all 
industry has been other than disastrou 
met and in the preceding year I was able to 1 


pa 


t 


a 





Hoth tast year 


port increases in the 


numbers of passengers carried by this group of Companies, amount- 


ing to round about 100 millions. This year | ean only report 


| meagre addition of less than 4 millions. The railways, as you may 

| see from the statistical supplement which you heve all received, 

| lost almost 9 millions of passengers, in spite of the opening f¢ 

| traftic in September last of seven additional route miles and se 

| additional stations. The omnibuses gained almost 13 million p 

| sengers, an insufficient reward for the provision of services over 5! 

| additional miles of roadway. When 1926 opened, the returns for the 
first few months were favourable, and if the level of receipis had 
continued unchanged, there would easily have been a record ex} 

|} sion of your business. The coal dispute and the general strike 


robbed us of the rewards of our enterprise. 


¢ 
} 
} 





| Yet, as | have already indicated, the year 1926 was marked by 
| the opening of valuable new means of travel. ‘The extension of the 
} City and South London Railway from Clapham Common to Morden 
| was completed and opened for trattic on September 13th. In the 
| reinaining fifteen weeks of last year the number of passenger 
from 300,000 in the first week to 420,000 in the last week, or by 
| per cent., and altogether numbered 54 millions. It is still grov 
| L think we shall all be agreed that this is an admirable result for 
| new railway ; certainly 1 know of no underground railway in Lo 
which has opened on so dense a traffic. Perhaps the pains taken 
| the design and equipment of this railway have earned this speedy 
| recognition of its conveniences. South London has responded 
liberally to its first considerable modern tube railway. Further, 
Hampstead section of the Londen Electric Railway was extended 
from Charing Cross via Waterloo to Kennington at the same time 
| but as this on iy constitutes a fresh link in the Underground system 
| as a whole, and is paralleled, in part, by the Baker Street and 
| Waterloo section of the same railway, L cannot give you 
accurate figures for the result. 
Of all the routes and sections of routes which we worked in If 
87, or 29 per cent., did not earn sufficient to pay their expenses and 
the sum set aside for renewal and depreciation in respect of 


be 
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Fortunately, as might 
and, as | have already 


in 


vehicles employed upon them. | 
they are routes of light servic: 
another connexion, they represent only 12 per cent. volume « 


our total operations. 











to this aspect of our operations, because it is in this respect 
policy differs, so vitally for London, from the policy of thos 
|} have come into the omnibus business since the War, and wl 
| inelined to exaggerate their success and to overrate the value 
their services to the publ us compared with those of 
Company. 
Last year was a good year, but given ]} e in industry as | 


We need it. 


it, this year should be a better yea 
i the weather. We had a succession o 


outlined 


! | t fine 


we were UWkKY I A 
ends in the summer months. If coal were dearer, petrol and rubber 
were cheaper. Our fortune turns on £0 many factors; Wé 


pensations. Still, the 
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always full of disappointments and con 
at in 
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vive Sati fact 


appears to be turning long last ur favour and revives ¢ 


hopes of 


veing able te 
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shareholders or employees. In so far as we can deserve out 
fortune by our own efforts and perseverance you may rely upon 
upon our Officers, and, I trust, also upon our staff as a whole. 
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DUNLOP holds the road! 


Read this letter from a Scottish Doctor : 
The Managing Director, Dunlop Rubber Co. 


Be sure it says 
‘Made in England’ 
on your tyres 






Dear Sir, 22 January, 192/ 


I am a doctor, and have just come in from a night round on 
perfectly treacherous roads, a thin film of snow covering a surlact 
of glass. I am not a dangerous driver, but | am _ not classilit 
among the snails, and so | can appreciate good tyres. Dunlyp 
Tyres are good tyres. 1 can say this with conviction, as | have }is 
discarded a set that was more or less said to be “‘as good as,” buté 
different make. They let me down regularly ; they even turned m 
right round on an oily road. To get back to my first and only low 
is like the breath of the Scottish hills after the midlands of Englant 
It puts all the pleasure in motoring and annihilates the aaxitl) 


‘t , a Vo )) 
: y (Signed) ........000000+-MOG 
The original letter may be seen 
we on application to the Compant 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
Fort Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM. 


Branches throughout the World 
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“the LONGER you 
use it the BETTER 


it becomes.” 
Miss Margaret Pedlar, 


| 
: 
| 
| ‘Author of “ To-morrow’s Tangle,” “ The 
Vision of Desire.” etc. writes 

t 

| 


“T have written all my novels and a 
I large number of short stories with a 
1 Waterman, and my experience of 
the Waterman nib is that the longer 
you use it the better it becomes.” 


| Watérman's 
(Ideal | 


FountairPen 
la ad 


Waterman's 
latest the 


LG. SLOAN, Ltd.; Che Pen Corner 


RUBBE! 
: R 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Beautifully 
; ‘ : F coloured and 
F } f ’ pons. stainiecs, 
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_ The “ COVENT ” Seedling FRAME. 
GALVANIZED, wonderful results. 


Sun, 
rain o oil will not 


injure ane oon = * 
WILMOT ” GALVANIZED BARROWS. 

'ghier to handle, better balance, stand 37 3 

years of heavy work From ... PF As 
WHITE FOR GARVEN LIST AND 
NAME OF NEAREST AGENT FOR 


OT} 


SPECIALITIES 








SM. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. {ff 





The Secret 
of the Wild 


by W. R. CALVERT 


s 
“The wild life of England presented in 
ful and original sketche: 

as a page out of a dashing historical n 
“Charming . . . most engaging . . 
+... Most engaging, This 


% 
a series of delight- 
“—Datly Chronicie. “ As thrilling 
wel.” —Datly Sketch 
. frightfully thrilling 
book will sui 


vive Many a season 
. ++ @ great service to his fellows."—Datly Dispatch 
“An attractive book full of knowledge and lively deserip- 


tion. "—S/ar 
love of the 
skeiches,’’— 
Times. 


“ Stories of country life inspired by 
soil.”—Sun. Ilerald. —* Richly 
V.PJs Weekly. © Full of idvilic 


a deep 
mi ] 
corurea 
charm.”’—Sun. 


- Bird Facts 


and Fallacies 
by LEWIS R. W. LOYD 


10/6 net.) 


“Tells many , and other 
birds as well he has collected local lore from all parts 
of the world.”"—D. Sketch. “ Contains not only accurate 
information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating stor 
of notions and legends, both quaint and beautiful.”—Sfar 
“A sheer joy... both interesting and invaluable 

quaint notions and legends relating to those 

birds that frequent these is "—S porting 


stories and legends of cuckoos 








Ith “Some queer belicfs Glasgow 
Citizen, 
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DAILY MAIL caine ane 
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EXMBITION _ 
ereting NEW ILLUSTRATED 
———— CATALOGUE 
STAND No. 16, wii il rticulars of the 
Ground Floor, man exclusive features ‘of th 
Main Halli. as ? 2 | Dp. 
k Feavian” Sectional Bookeas 
Deferred Payments if desired. 
LSAVIAN HOUSE, \ j 
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A 17 DAYS’ CRUISE 


To LISBON, the AZORES, 
MADEIRA, CANARY 


ISLES & CASABLANCA 
by the 


P. & O. 


“RANCHI 


16,000 tons. 
Tuesday, June 21st, to Friday, July 8th. 
FARES FROM 27 GUINEAS. 


“/ 
The RANCHI, in the course of 
her Eight Cruises during the 
coming season, will visit the DAL- 
MATIAN COAST, the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, NOK- 
WEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTHERN ‘CAPITALS 
and CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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Cockspur Street, London, 5.W. 1. 
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MARCH CONTENTS. 


Powerful New Novel 


“THE WILDERNESS” 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


whose novel, “ The Informer,’ was by a 
overwhelming majority recommended for the 
*“ Femina Vie Heureuse ” Prize, and awarded 
the “ James Tait Black Memorial” Prize a 
“the best imaginative work” in English lag 


year. 
An avalanche of correspondence has been 
descending upon the offices of “The 


Humanist” in regard to this Journal for 
Progressive People, with which enquivers ar 
delighted, many new — subscriptions _ being 
booked for a year forthwith ; all come 
spondents are entranced by the instalments of 
what is unanimously described as “ the bes 
thing yet done” by Liam O'Flaherty, th 
brilliant young writer of twenty-nine, who i 
hailed by prominent critics as the literan 
genius of the present generation in these islands 


__ —— 

es 

Se Rah ak ak aktata 
4 


“Cd 


ay 


Other interesting contributions by:— 
The Viscountess Bart Kennedy. 
Rhondda. Sir Napier Shaw. 
“The Traveller.” Agnes Herbert. 
| Dame Clara Buit. Sir Charles Cleveland, 
Athole Stewart. 


Specimen copy post free if The Spectator is 
. d. . Ri 
Price 6 Obtainable everywhere. Price 0 


} 
menuoned 






Offices: 


Humanity House, Ranelagh Road, S.W.1. 
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_ A Journal for Progressive People // 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scent" 
& 


Regular saili 


WEEKLY 





to EAST AFRIOR, 
ROYAL MAIL via SUEZ CAN 
_ a Also 1 
SERVICE MADEIRA. 
TO SOUTH am 
ISLANDS, 

AND EAST ASCENSION 

ea a P* ea ST. HELENA g 
AFRICA, 5 MAURITIUS BF! 


—— 
UNION - CASTLE LINE. 
Head Office —3 FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C.% 
West End Agency—!125 Pall Mall, 5.6. 1. 
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Ready Shortly 


Vanities and 
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| BIOGRAPHIES. v —s 
1 JOHN WYCLIF. 3% Vicissitudes 


By H.B. WORKMAN. 2 vols. 30/- net. Bp By RALPH NEVILL 
“ Ant! nconventional M eh age 





These two volumes are indispensable to 4) scant Wed 
every serious student of Mediaval a Reformation ». ; 
| Histor y ~ .—Cambridge Review. = In on ; ‘ 
Church y + ) 
= ?). sft discursive : in c people 
‘ a monument of learning and AQ and places, together wit n upon vat t 
rest arch. l Pe ah tedly it will take its place as the Po oveiee Mie. te auth u © curic m 
d ° wae ” regarding the history o | Tria 

. lading authority upon the subject... mast 2). Sabubesin AE ow thease. aan Se aa it ae 
y an Contemporary Review. » cannot fail to interest by reason of the ; nd 

- . shrewd observation 

r the Every serious student of the Middle Ages Wo : 





arded or of the Reformation must nece ssarily take a ve ry Po = 
careful account 01 these remarkable volumes. 


Ze a London Ouarterly Re ci wt, Wo Now Ready 


paren ONRen, 

















i(| 
r last y 
y ND GIBSON, »% 
7 7: In British 
ef ; RY. ft 
thy Me Bishop of London. ie nN BY 
| : Mm By NORMAN SYKES. 21/- net. 
or Pr oS: , a T ; 
4“... This is one of the most serious and well- © Ma la a d 
rs are documented studies of a characteristic Whig Bishop We O- Q 
beinz Ne of the age of Walpole that has ever been written, oe 4 
> 9% and a real addition to our knowledge of the yA By R. J. H. SONEY M.A. FIG.S 
COMe HY period. . «2 Manchester Guardian Pe . aid 
* r 1 one larve an ne volume, } ted 
nts 0i ; ; This admirable piece of work is essential Pe Bi gs a agen 
best ¢ for the study of the frequently misinterpreted and / * The author was for some years headmaster of one of the lar 
_ mt y, misrepresented history of the Church of England in Py schools in the Peninsula, His posit exceptic 
v the ¢ the Eighteenth Century. . . .”"—Glasgow Herald > opportunities for obtaining fy 
9 —— . 5 . Yo kind, and wh lers who v Ic in? of 
, - ¢ 1 . , rr. Cree agece a count whose nportance ~ to 
vho is / OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Vo ite sine chonid read thia beok. 
he ae ee ee Po London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
—_ BSE ERE ERE RE RENE RL PWM (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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land, THE | NGTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. 


- R ND TAB | lorty volumes have been published. 
i LE | ‘ , 
ce 6 | F 


Price 10/6 each. 
A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 


British Commonwealth. a en 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH. : a ae 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. Just published. The Trial of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. } r TT EN 
es ae eee - HERBERT ROWSE 
CHINA AND THE BRITISH PROPOSALS. . 
THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA. 


, INDIA: THE RIDDLE OF POLITICS. ARMSTR( ONG 
iso Art ; es ritain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 


nd New , land 





5.W. 1. 


THE REPORT ¢ THE INTE! Fate RELATIONS ‘ge , 
MMTiCn OF TRUE tube Coeenee Edited by 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 


United States & Canada $5 p.a. India Rs.15 p.a., } FILSON YOUNG 


unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 











RECENT VOLUMES: 


A Leta | CHARLES PEACE. ABRAHAM THORNTON. 
it scene KATHARINE NAIRN. RONALD TRUE. 


To be obtained through all Books ellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


















ih KATE WEBSTER. ROGER CASEMENT. 
‘ Society for the Assistance of : 
ae ADOLF BECK. THE SEDDONS. 
recA ADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
1 ADEIRA Ro} | Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars of the ! 
CANARY Bae Paiexns HELP “GREATLY ‘NEEDED. Series sent fost free on appl ‘ation to the | 
ISLANDS, I want 80 nany th « that ‘ not } w how to appeal t ‘ for Muhlircho 
SCENSION, Bhem; | pg i : ann. aienniee } » lib — ices © eeuakl | I ublishers. 
HELENA e is * im it <r 4. on - I "a! it nthong . fo r the 5 me “es I: ties | 
AURITIUS spony ng * mm po be 2a, bronchitis and rhe ur eileen during WILLI AM HODG E & CO.. LTD.. 
at we a been ib wpa lately. P things, their incomes are — - ) » 
4 they canr idk xtra illness, ar then it is we who have 4 = me 
pms in and help them with. food and comforts and coal. I should. by 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
NE Bho etal for 5’. 10/-. of £1 for those “wh have been suffering, and 
L ° tan ees have {c ng becn on the Society's books. I feel sure I shall 
ECS *ppeal in vain. And ai London and Glasgow. ‘ 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, // } 
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| A SECRET 
| BLEND 
\ OF RARE 
| TOBACCOS 













Per 1/- “if 


) Made by Lambert & Butler, / 

\ Established 1830, Branch of / 

\ The Imperial [obacco Co, 

\ (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Limited. 
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FOR 103 YEARS 


ser ur maritime people 


ved © 

War alike, and 

OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAYED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


1 than to-day. 


This Institutior in Peace and 


were never more needec 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
ind who 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 


THE TARL OF UNARROWBY, 
! ary Treasures 
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SHEER, M.A, 


ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTIO 








N, 
Life-Boeat Hous, 22 Charing Cross Read, W.C. 2. 





WANTED— 
Women Writers! 


Earn While You Learn. 


Tearn to write ARTICLES and STORIES. Earn while you learn. 
Make spare hours profitable. Write for free booklet, “ How to Succeed 





as a Writer.”—Regent Institute (Dept, 85 C), 13, Victoria St., $.W. 1. 





_ ‘Spectator’ Competition 
MARCH 5 











Lhe ill luck supposed to attach to sitting down thirteen 
table, that one of the party will die before the year is oy 
is traced to the Last Supper, and the reason is obvioys 4 
This perhaps is one of the most prevalent superstitions 
even to-day, and she would be a bold hostess who would ee 


venture to ask her guests to sit down thirteen at table Pei 
The fear of the superstition would, however, be charmed es . 
away if each of the guests held a substantial Life Policy | —— 


wih WR A 


THE STANDARD LIFE ; 

ASSURANCE COMPANY R? 
In such a case their minds would be eased by the know. pos 
ledge that should the untoward event take place their |— ——— 
families would be well provided for. , 
The new Policy issued by the Standard under js |P ——— 
“ Security System" is the best protection that can bk (yee! 


given against the uncertainties of the future. Its grea Detiiit 


feature is the number of Guarantees inserted in the |f ™*',,™ 
Policy : ~ael 
lodge, Gs 
Guarantsed Surrender and Loan Values. Central He 
Guarantsed Options in lieu of the Sum Assured. oe 
Guaranteed Options during the currency of the Policy, Estate Ag 
Disability Benefits, including surgical benefit and free —— 
medical inspection. : 
APPOT? 


Write for Explanatory Booklet ‘* AC4." 


APP 
ESTABLISHED 


1325 


LONDON 
1i0 CANNON STREET eca 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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Nearly 12% of the “m 


entire population of Australia—men, women and News 

children—is numbered among the members of the 4 

Australian Mutual Provident Society. ‘The Society Rtgs 
ober, 192 


is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to combined wi 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a will be 
fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. 
An A.M.P. policy not gnly assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDEM |"... 
socieTy oot 
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nome resear 
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London Office: nt one 


73-76 King William 
St., E.C. 4. 




















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED} <0. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Aut! and | 
tal Paid-w £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200 lic 
ity of Proprict¢ £7,000,000 DRAFTS are GRANI tw 
\ s throughout the Australian States a J ominiot 0% 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHiC REMITTANCES are also made. bil ‘ 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are reccived for? 


lication. 


E.C. 3. 


periods on terms which may be ascertained on apy 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


London, 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOO 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration f 
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Rates for Prepaid Cla ssified Adv ert iseme “nts 
. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying tiie equivalent to a line charg: is a 
line ay thers sent orndy to advertisers whose announcements poe te 9 lines. Series discounts for 6 ertions Y for 13 
74° fi r2o; a d 10‘ » jor 62. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Offi ‘*e, 13 York Street went Garde t, Lond We 7 = 
at bossy with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 
t, ere. — scrim sci Se = a. ‘ 
bai | 
: EXHIBITIONS, &c. - Nieglade ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM Prox SCHOO] SCHOLARS 
ns : =e ‘ 3 > 
SS FACULTY O} ARTS About 6 scl i a, £50—£25 tfered 
ld WL OWER PAINTINGS an Exhibition of Works bh; ompetition on M ith ar t i 
| }" tis All exhibits are for sale at moderat BIRMINGHAM CHAMBI OF COM) HEAD-MASTER, Bloxham School, B 
€. Living nission free—HEAL & SON, LTD., PROFESSORSHIP OF 2&USSLAN ca ‘ : . 
ed MAN GALLERY , 196 Tottenham ¢ ttd.. W.1 : i (" ir \ O | 14) »ON SUCHO | 
- —_—— ——- i Counc of tl niversity invites apy 
ty . EX ! It A the . " EN N ENT \N« SCHOLARSHII ( ! 
} I t i 600 per annum ea : 
I I s ] Applic 'y | . panicd } lfor tl \ é : 
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Lam L riting as a aE appolate d RESIDENE : ITAMPS Vante ol etior we 
Protitable Cat rite for your copy to-day. Semi | Vere Gardens, nington, Ws, over! de Ba Ss — ee - a a c 
ve op savenwained he ; : , ‘: u 1 or on covers Submit, = 7 ] 
ee os oe , THONAT tste AGENCY, Box 214, | simuton tar jens “at lounge xcellent cuizin varieties for sale, 100 page catalogue free. 
t rs, Chameery Lane, London, W.. 2. © Laelusive term:. Fetephone, Kensiagtou sity. Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand Lon lou, W U. 2 
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The Committee 
of the 


British & Foreign 
Bible Society, 


which is the chief organ of the 
Christian Church for providing copies 
of the Holy Scriptures at home and 
abroad, need help if they are to 


fulfil the trust committed to them. 
The financial yearends on March 3 Ist. 


Will subscribers, if possible, increase 
their subscriptions by 25 per cent. > 
Will those who can, but do not help 
at present, kindly send a donation to ; 


The Secrelaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 4. 












SAMUEL BUTLER & 


gratulations to Mr. Jonathan Ca 
pletion of the Shrewsbury Edition of the 








their con 
pe on the com 
Works of 








Samuel Butler rhe ‘ th: this fine and 
definiti edition is nov ut of print and that 
the price has 1 1 s \ few scts remain in 
their pos ion and (for a time) at the original 
ubseription price of Twenty Guine: A pros. 
pectus will gladly be forwarded, 

J.& E. BUMPUS 

350 Oxford St., ‘siniitiies W.l 

By Appointment to Hts Majesty the King 

‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

II SSI LITTLE AI 








DO NOT 


“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 





example of the Parable of the Good 
n can be had in our everyday life than that 
1 and girls, some mere children, to the 
about 10,000 annually, who pass through 
H in union with the Associatio: %, and 
) allen t the wayside ' th com» iuman 
lust, cued b he modern “Good Samarita: 


t! 1e Rescue Worke: 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


be a ‘Go od Samaritan too, and 
in the support of this Ci iristlike work? 
Cigt will be gratefully acknowledged. 
( ~ ; 
“ANON W. C. E. Newport, Chairman, Church Penitentiary 


Association, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 


Church House, 








| ‘THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


“A tale full « he peri of this new kind of voyaging in 
SS i . . ‘ t iv st voyage ° e ‘ Vivid ° ° ° 
beautifully illustrated.’ [Vestminstes cette. “ The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole fig m Spits shergen to Alaska by 
airship, tory of Amundsen’s 1 ad ) 
Chrenicl wee ccount of the voynge an 
given for the first time Daily Sketch, 


great flight til 
d what it revealed i 
A full-blown volume 
- « » Stirs a great memory in the wet of the reader.’ 
Liverpe l’os “ Airshtp adventure in Arctic wastes.”’—\ewecast 
Chror 


Vanished Cities 
No nile Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


In « urge handsome volunie eith & colour and 32 black-aud 
hits Hustration ets. net. 


and 





“Nort \frica has a fast-crowing attract ic n for holiday travelle: 
and no better guide-book to it unumerable centres ot interest ha 
heen written. Majc letcher’ illus tration “hold in ck ign . aan 
strong in col > at ortl t idiaibatal text they illu 
es Most intere-ting.”’-- Si lin A very thoroug} 
ploration, largely n nbeaten tracks, and the chat 
presenta lit greeably = stiffened 
witl huistar notes, A ple t 
Ossipr oO ) “This lively volume 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Itd., Patern Row, E.C. 4 


London 


oster 











INSURANCE. ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL | 
OF COURSE ! 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


ated by Royal Charter, 1835,) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. - 
thumberland Avenue, W,C. 


(Incorpe 
Head Office: 
West End Office 7 Nor 
Paid up Capital ore ere on a ee eve £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund ao . say Her . #£3,760,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ,.,  £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description jis transacted threugh the numerous branehes of the Bank 
throughout At istratia ind New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 7th. Sthand 9th, Estelle Brody and John Stuart in ‘*‘ MADE- 
MOISELLE FROM ARMENTIERES,” a soldier's story of the War; 
Bebe Daniels and Ricardo Cortez in ‘' VOLCANO,’ , ; 

Bert Lytell and Billie Dove in ** THE 


MARCH 10th, Lith and beth 
Johnny Hines in ** RAINBOW 
&e, 


LONE WOLF RETU JANG "i ; 
RILEY,” troin the stage sucee 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 








TIES BT Ei Oe 


Bolshevist Russia 


“Deserves very serious attention. . 2.) Tfis unsparing condemnation of the Bolshevik 
unjust and ineredibly inefficient will convince all those who persist in cherishing illusions 





Security. By HERMAN STEGEMANN, 








By TW. WHEELER-BENNETTY and ] © LANGER- Translated by G. Cuatrerton H 
MANN, 10s, “Th he problem, if capable of solutiot 
hout the narrati i iincuished iw impart ither farther from its ultimate solution than it | 
tiality and Inecidity » . a thoroughly satisfactory and been before, is a proposition he develops I 
informative piece of work.”—Suturday Rev edaetey 1" 
| 
| The Problem of China. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. V ew ee dition With New Postscript. 
, It is quite the most refreshing book about China published lone time 
A Study on The Minimum Wage. | Thomas Spence and _ his 
| ity TIP RICHARDSON, M.A, BSc. | Connections. 
Ready March Sth. 7s. Gd. By OLIVE 1D. RUDKIN. 
| “His storv was well worth research 
th ’ | mStTIICS Of Nn | ’ 1 ( ty buti i 1 ly | 
| We hy | k. \ 


Animal Mind. 


ii FRANCIS Vel 8 ] wiralee cently pi Modi ‘aplhis [eth fhe auih 
“Mi Mitt has « profound feeling for nature, and exceptional literarv ability. a MS 
cinating hoo! Sean al 1, 8 ¥: + ey P , 

ba ' arin Liss ts appcare yeours 


’ ; e . . ‘ 
4 nslated and \nnotated In Prof, \ WOLKE. Os, of God. 

In addition to the main biography, based on a cently By PAUL B. BULL, CR. Preface ( 
disco ered mianusermt, thy volun includes othe « rly | Ch lapters ar iln w with ihe cthics unl VW 
biographical material relating to Spinoza, and a number | Kingdom of God are followed by dest \ 
ot imeresting mhustrations, the \\ Ss as tl Can wv ( 


The Decline of the West. 


By OSWALD SPENGLER. Translated ad Major C. BL Atrkixsox, Second In} 
“With all its ‘The Decline of the West’ is much the largest and the most original work on pi 


during the fast ty so 38 months.” Spe lator. 


The Divinity in Man. 


By JOHN W. GRALEAM, ALA, D.Litt 


The Nature of Deity. 
\ Sequel to “ Personality and Reality.” 


| 
By f E. TURNER, MAL PhD. = | 
| 


The author's ain is to b wile | out C ex] 


By ANTON WARLGREN, Translated by ANNA BARWELL. 12 


Information on the Problem of The Struggle for the Rhine. 


6d, 


The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. | The Econoinics of the Kingdom 
| 

















The standpoint adopted is purely philosophical, -_ th 7 T 
ppeal is directed towards those main princip! religion and a doctrine of God and Man, distinguishing 
modern knowledge which are now practically unt rsa sharply betwee. the Spirit Cod ithu th 
recognized, creative Power m Nature. 
Three Eastern Plays. 
With a Terminal Essay on Suttee 
| By LDWARKD and THEODOSIA THOMPSON, 5 
The scenes are laid in the Lebanon of the first century a.m. and in mediayval and Mogul Tidia 
| a 
_ RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, Ww. vA. 1 
| 
» 
ESS ee eae ae = 
Seite: ti Printed by W. awn saniee “NY sat Shela Ltp.. 98 and ©9 Fette: Lane, E.C. + in - Put om ed by Tite Seectaior, Ltp., at their Office, No. 13 Yor , 
Street, Covent Ga London, W.¢ . oat ong he i. 





















































| No, 5,150 ] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1927. Pricrt 6p 
a _—— — — —— = SN A “4 


| INSURANCE J 
Ce UG / 





Total Funds - £33,924,094 


SPECIALISES IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


POLICYHOLDERS HAVE THE BENEFIT OF 
Unrivalled personai service 
Liberal policy conditions 
Own choice of Repairer 

General authority to order immediate repairs 


CHOOSE YOUR POLICY AS CAREFULLY AS 
YOU CHOCSE YOUR CAR 


Head Offices 
North John St., Liverpool Lombard Street, London 
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* It even plays as you carry it about « 





THE REES 


SC re _ —~ 


AN AMAZING 
WIRELESS SET 


The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play 
wherever you place it, indoors or outside 
. .. it will even play as you carry it 
about. This is the set cof the future, 
handsome and portable. The set with zo 
earth wire, vo aerial wire, no outside wires of 
any kind. ‘The set that gives perfect re- 
ception instantly anywhere; pure in tone 
and full in volume from the Cone Loud 
Speaker embodied in it. 


The New “ Super-Four ” 


‘Lhe Rees-Mace was the first self-contained 
wireless set manufactured and marketed in 
Great Britain. 

The latest achievement, the new “ Super- 
Four” valve set, costs 35 guineas. = It 
maintains the perfection ot tone of the 
other models, bute has a iar wider range. 


The Rees-Mace laughs at space 
and bridges distance 
Daventry, Radio Paris and Berlin are 
clearly received at full Loud — Speaker 
strength in London—even while 210 itself 
is working; sor? ware stations are received 
at extreme range. 


An illustrated folder describing 
these wonderful Rees-Mace sets 
will be sent post free on request. 


2,3 & 4 VALVE MODELS, THE “SUPER -FOUR” 
16 Guinras vo 25 Gurneas, VALVE MODEL 345 Gws, 





CL 


“Take 2LO wherever you go.” 














AN INVITATION 


We will be glad to give you demonstrations 
of the “ Super-Four ” or other sets (without 
obligation of any kind) in your own house 


or office in the London area. 


That is the Most Convincing Test 


Demonstrations are also given at our Showrooms 
39a Welbeck Strect, W.1, where you can purchase 
a sct and take it away, playing as you go. Wh 
not ’phorc us, Maytair 3758, or write ma! 1 
appointment to sult your con x .¢ 





“MACE MANUFACTURING CO., 


LTD., 39a WELBECK STREET, W.1. 
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